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REVIEWS 


ConstaBie’s Miscettany. LXIII.-IV. 


The Achievements of the Knights of Malta. 
By Alexander Sutherland. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, Constable & Co.; London, Hurst, 
Chance & Co. 


Aone the many singular and anomalous 
characteristics of the medizval period—cha- 
racteristics which involve so much of the 
ae agin institutions which com- 
bined the functions of the priest and the 
warrior, and spread over the surcoat of the 
knight the cowled mantle of the monk, seem 
most striking. That the grim priest of 
Thor or Woden should have cased himself 
in rude mail, and rushed from his forest 
depths cheering on to conquest his wild 
votaries with promises of eternal slaughters 
and feastings, and draining off the mighty 
mead-horn in the far-sparkling halls of Va- 
halla—under such a form of religion, and 
with such a fancied immortality, our wonder 
would cease. Among the followers of the 
false prophet, too, they whose Kalif was 
venerated alike as the sole authorized in- 
terpreter of the Koran, and the monarch 
whose will was fate—whose creed promised 
high place in Paradise to the soldier of the 
crescent, and placed before his dying eyes 
the biack-eyed Houri, with her smile of ap- 
proval and weleome—among such, a militant 
priesthood would have appeared in perfect 
accordance with the system. But that 
among Christians—they whose churches were 
the safe and sole refuges of the weak and 
vanquished, because, with brand unsheathed, 
not even monarchs might dare to cross the 
hallowed threshoid—they, in whose every 
mass Pax in terrd resounded—they, whose 
rie 

P Bands that masses only sung, 

Hands, that censors only swung, 

through ages most distinguished for turbu- 
lence and ferocity, were considered for ever 
incapacitated from exercise of their sacred 
functions, by the stain of even involuntary 
homicide—that from among such a body a 
militant priesthood should have arisen, 
seems, indeed, most anomalous. 

When, however, we take a clearer view 
of the peculiar character and exigences of 
that period, and observe, too, the wide dis- 
tinetion made by the Roman church, between 
those who took merely the conventual vows, 
and those who took the priestly, much of 
this apparent anomaly vanishes. In strict 
precision of language, the warrior-priests, 
a they have so often been termed, were 
ever priests. Warrior monks (the term 
used by our present author,) isa more correct 
appellative ; for the threefold vow of the 
monk was certainly pronounced by them, 
although, unlike him, they were not tied 

to those wearisome repetitions of the 





daily service, which formed the very business 
of the conventual orders. But, priests they 
never were: Hospitaller, Templar, Teutonic 
Knight, never stood within the altar’s pale, 
nor pronounced blessing over the kneeling 
congregation ;—far less did hands that had 
wielded the mace, or poised the lance, ever 
lift the chalice, or present the consecrated 
wafer—for these, the peculiar functions of 
the priesthood, regular chaplains were ap- 
pointed. 

These chivalrous orders seem, indeed, to 
have originated in the far-reaching views of 
their founders, who felt that, by obliging the 
members of each confraternity to take the 
conventual vows of poverty, chastity, and 


“obedience, a body of warriors might be 


raised, who, separated from the common 
cares, pleasures, and relationships of human 
life, and sworn to a life-long service, should 
cast the full and undivided weight of their 
influence into that project, for more than 
two centuries the fondest wish of Christen- 
dom—the rescue of Palestine from the 
polluted grasp of the paynim. The expe- 
rience of ages had even then shown Europe 
how important and formidable a class were 
the monks, although, in an age when the 
sword decided all controversies, they wielded 
neither lance nor brand. What, therefore, 
might not be expected from an order which, 
separated from worldly interests as wholly 
as the inhabitant of the cloister, should not 
like him jbe confined to the same narrow 
limits, nor restricted like him to the mere 
war of words, but who, combining the ho- 
nour of knighthood with the sanctity of a 
holy vow, should stand forth pledged to the 
one lofty service of “ avenging the wrongs of 
our Lord in his own land;” and no wonder 
was it, that, actuated by such views, and im- 
pelled by such feelings, at a period when men 
acted enthusiastically because they felt 
strongly—no wonder was it, that the fame 
of the unconquered chivalry of the red and 
the white cross struck terror and dismay 
into the hearts of the Moslem, and forced 
the remotest regions of central Asia to quail 
at the name of Templar and Hospitaller. 
Never, perhaps, did the world behold such 
devoted soldiers ; for, with even more enthu- 
siasm than that of the new made knight, sworn 
to follow the banner of that lord from whose 
hand he had received the gilt spur, did the 
Templar follow his beau sceant ; and with as 
heart-stirring recollections as those of the 
knight when the lamentation of his prisoned 
lady-love struck on his ear, did the Knight 
of St. John gaze on the crescent-surmounted 
towers of the “ holy and beautiful city,” and 
listen to the nightly call of the heralds, 
“ Remember the holy sepulchre.” 


The two volumes before us are devoted to 
a history of the earliest and longest-lived of 
these orders, and trace the vicissitudes of the 


| the fraternity. 





illustrious confraternity of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, from its obscure cradle 
in the hospital and lowly chapel of St. Mary 
ad Latinos in Jerusalem, through those cen- 
turies when the white cross banner floated 
proudly over Acre and Rhodes, and when 
the Knight of St. John was the friend and 
counsellor of princes, down to its final 
olitical extinction in 1800. Mr. Suther- 
Tand, in this age of abridgments of what 
has been already abridged twenty times, and 
of compilations of what every one knows and 
few care for, deserves our thanks for giving 
us a history of which “the present is the 
first attempt to arrange in a regular narra- 
tion the exploits of those knights from the 
period of their institution,” in a separate 
work ; and two very interesting and well- 
written volumes has he produced. The 
following extract exhibits the rise of this 
illustrious order, and gives a clear and con- 
densed view of its rules and duties :— 


“ The reign of Baldwin the Second was, like 
that of his immediate predecessor, chequered by 
warlike vicissitudes. Almost at its commence- 
ment Gerard, the venerable father of the Hos- 
pital of Saint John, terminated his useful career, 
when the Hospitallers unanimously elected Ray- 
mond du Puis to succeed him as their chief 
(1118.) Gerard was, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a man of peace; and charity and humility 
were the only obligations which he imposed on 
But Du Puis had been bred in 
courts and camps; and the simple robe of a 
Hospitaller could net repress the proud beating 
of a heart, which had long throbbed responsive 
to the breath of the battle-trumpet and the clang 
of arms. He formed the chivalrous project of 
combining the duties of the monk with those of 
the soldier, by giving a martial constitution to 
the establishment, which should bind the bro- 
therhood to defend the holy places, and to wage 
a perpetual crusade against the enemies of Christ. 
Though the Christian arms were triumphant 
throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine, the 
Infidels still held many mountain fortresses and 
strongholds in various parts of both countries; 
and the peasantry being almost entirely of Sa- 
racen or Turkish descent—for the Hebrew had 
long been a stranger in the land—plundered and 
murdered the Christian pilgrims wherever they 
could do so with a prospect of impunity. So 
insecure was the internal situation of the king- 
dom, that bands of Saracen robbers, regularly 
organized, frequently entered the unfortified 
places at night, and despoiled and slaughtered 
the inhabitants; while, like thunder-clouds ready 
to cover the land with desolation, the Turko- 
mans hovered on the one frontier, and the Egyp- 
tians on the other. These alarms left the Latins 
no respite; and though they may be said to have 
slept in harness, bloody inroads were occasionally 
made by the Saracens to the very gates of Jeru- 
salem, and crowds of helpless women and 
children carried into slavery. Itwas a generous 
anxiety to mitigate these calamities,—to give 
the palmer security in his journeyings, and the 

asant peace in his possessions,—that impelled 
the Master of the Hospitallers to encourage his 
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brethren to resume the lance and buckler, and 
become once more the terror of the Moslem 
hosts. 

“ Raymond, though a man of illustrious birth, 
owed his elevation to the Mastership of Saint 
John solely to his moral pre-eminence; and at 
his call—a call which many of his cowled com- 
peers had often heard in the shock of battle—the 
Hospitallers eagerly grasped the arms, and braced 
on the mail which, in a moment of devout zeal, 
they had flung away. Without abandoning their 
original engagements to cherish the sick and 
unfortunate, they solemnly took upon themselves 
a new obligation, to be at all times prepared to 
leap into their war saddles, and encounter the 
Infidels at the point of the lance. * * 

“ Raymond organized his warrior-monks into 
three classes or bands, all differing in birth, 
rank, and profession. The first class consisted 
of men of patrician ancestry and high military 
station; the second of priests; and the third of 
serving-brothers. The first class, or Knights of 
Justice, were appointed to bear arms, and mono- 
polized the dignities of the Order. The priests, 
or chaplains, performed the services of religion 
both in church and camp, and ministered in the 
hospital to the sick and the destitute. The ser- 
gens, or half-knights, served either in the field or 
in the infirmary, as was required of them; and, 
in after times, they contributed greatly to en- 
hance the glory and power of the Order. No 
candidate could be received into the first class, 
unless he were of noble extraction; but it was 





not required of the priests, or of the serving- | 


brothers, to produce proofs of gentilitial descent. 
The latter, however, enjoyed many honourable 
privileges in common with the knights; and, 
when their utility became better known, a cer- 
tain number of commanderies were specially re- 
served for them. At his profession each brother 
took the usual monkish vows of chastity, obedi- 
ence, and poverty ; and the knights further so- 
lemnly engaged to advance the true faith, and 
defend, with their swords, the Christian name. 
The banner of Saint John bore a white cross on 
ared field ; and it was declared, that any knight 
who should abandon it, or otherwise dishonour 
himself in Paynim war, should be publicly 
stripped of the sacred sign, and the habit of the 
Order.” p. 48—51. 

But no instance, in those earlier periods 
of its history, is on record of knights aban- 
doning the white cross banner. In the 
midst of thickest dangers it flung out its 
broad red field against the blue sky of Pa- 
lestine, like some flaming meteor, and through 
thickest dangers the warriors of St. John of 
Jerusalem followed it. In every crusade the 
white cross was in the van; and when, after 
two centuries of incessant and deadly war- 
fare, the last trophy of the crosses, Acre 
fell, the élite of this gallant confraternity 
found their graves amid its ruins. Up to 
this period the history of the Knights of St. 
John is inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of the Crusades—those singular expe- 
ditions, which have been so frequently 
characterized by one party as holy, and by 
the opposite as atrocious. Neither opinion 
is correct; and truth will be found in this 
instance, as indeed it mostly is, midway 
between both opinions. Mr. Sutherland has 
given a very condensed, but spirited sketch 
of these wars ; this was all his limits and the 
chain of his narrative would permit him in 
this instance to do. We cannot, however, 
pass over this portion of our subject without 
expressing a wish for a really philosophical 
history of the Crusades; a work, which 
should not follow the views of any modern 
historian, but be compiled wholly trom con- 





temporaneous sources, eastern as well as 
European. We say really philosophical, be- 
cause many writers of history think, that if 
they scout all commonly-received opinions, 
and cast a due portion of ridicule on the his- 
torians who have preceded them, they must 
necessarily be philosophical. Now, this is most 
erroneous ; for the determined irreligion of 
Gibbon renders him on this very subject as 
unsafe a guide as the determined supersti- 
tion of each of the Romanist historians; and 
the exclusive admiration of the past, or the 
exclusive admiration of the present, would 
equally incapacitate a writer from taking his 
high station among the few who really de- 
serve the name of philosophical inquirers. 

To return. Unsubdued by their losses, the 
battle-scarred Kniglits of St. John retired to 
Cyprus, from whence their gallant Grandmas- 
ter, John de Villiers, issued a general sum- 
mons toall the chivalry of the Order dispersed 
throughout Europe; and again the banner 
of St. John of Jerusalem floated over the 
heads of a valiant and numerous company. 
After some ineffectual attempts to regain a 
settlement in the Holy Land, on the 15th of 
August 1310, the white cross was perma- 
nently planted on the walls of the city of 
Rhodes, and in that fair and fertile island 
the knights of St. John found a secure retreat. 
From this period to the year 1522, the fame 
of the Knights of Rhodes resounded through 
all Europe: under their protection, the gal- 
leys of every European state visited in safety 
the ports of the Mediterranean, and all Chris- 
tendom with anxious hopes and fervent pray- 
ers, watched the contests of those gallant 
knights against the advancing power of the Ot- 
toman, and hailed them as the shield and bul- 
wark of all Christian Europe. This portion of 
their history is indeed most spirit-stirring, and 
most admirably has Mr. Sutherland sketched 
their chivalrous and romantic deeds—we had 
marked several passages for insertion, but 
our limits prohibit their introduction. At 
length their last fatal struggle against Soly- 
man began, and after sustaining a six months 
siege, during which, prodigies of valour were 
performed, the knights acceded to an honour- 
able capitulation, and once more set forth in 
their war-galleys to seek another home. The 
history of Villiers de l’Isle Adam, the Grand- 
masier at this period, is most interesting— 
such was the admiration that his unconquer- 
able valour excited in the mind of Solyman, 
that he expressed a wish to see him. This 
the Grandmaster at first refused, but subse- 
quently— 

“He, after some hesitation, put on a plain 
habit befitting a vanquished man, and presented 
himself, with a few attendants, before the im- 
perial tent. The day was tempestuous ; and 
Turkish pride exposed the heroic old man to 
the inclemency of the weather for several hours, 
without offering him the smallest refreshment. 
At length, towards evening, a splendid robe was 
flung over him, and he was admitted to the 
Sultan’s presence. For atime, the two warriors 
eyed each other with piercing glances. The 
venerable and majestic port of the Grandmaster, 
won the admiration of the youthful despot; and 
he magnanimously requested his interpreter to 
console the Christian chief with the assurance, 
that even the bravest of men were liable to be- 
come the sport of fortune. He invited him, at 
the same time, to embrace the Mohammedan 
faith, and enter his service, since the Christian 
princes, who had abandoned him in his extre- 
mity, did not merit the alliance of so redoubted 





a chief; and, by way of a bribe, promised to 


advance him to the highest dignities in his em- 
pire, and make him one of his chosen coun- 
sellors. The Grandmaster answered, that were 
he to dishonour his gray hairs by becoming a 
traitor and renegade, he would only show how 
unworthy he was of the high opinion which his 
conqueror entertained of him; and that he would 
far rather retire into obscurity, or part with life 
itself, than be accounted a recreant and apostate 
by his own people. Solyman dismissed the ve- 
nerable knight with honour; and his attendants 
carried back with them each a magnificent gar- 
ment, in token of the Sultan’s favour. Some 
days afterwards, Solyman entered the city, and 
repaired to the Grandmaster’s palace. L’Isle 
Adam, overcome by this unexpected condescen- 
sion, attempted to humble himself at his feet ; 
but the generous Moslem declined the homage, 
and graciously saluted him by the title of 
‘Father.’ L'Isle Adam acknowledged the ho- 
nour, by thanking God, that, since Rhodes had 
fallen, it had fallen before the arms of so mer- 
ciful and noble-minded a prince. As Solyman 
left the palace, he said to Achmet Pasha, who 
was in attendance, ‘ It is not without regret that 
I drive this unfortunate old man, full of sorrow, 
from his home.’” ii. 83-4. 


The Christian fleet prepared to depart, L’Isle 
Adam embarking the last, and they stood 
away for Candia ;—here they were received 
kindly, and the Grandmaster was invited 
to winter in the capital. This he refused, 
and again put to sea, to endeavour to 
obtain succours from the European poten- 
tates :— 

“ He entered the harbour of Messina with the 
standard of the Order furled; while in its stead, 
he displayed at the top-mast of his ship a ban- 
ner, bearing the figure of the Virgin clasping 
her dead son in her arms, with the motto, 
‘ Afflictes spes mea rebus.’ He was received with 
marked distinction by the Sicilian authorities ; 
and the viceroy invited him, in the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth’s name, to make Messina his 
home. His first care was to provide accommo- 
dation for the sick, and to set an example to his 
knights of that charitable devotion inseparable 
from the character of a faithful Hospitaller. 
This done, he instituted a rigorous investigation 
into the conduct of those knights who had been 
sent to Europe during the siege, to procure suc- 
cours, but had never returned. Many of these 
laggards had rendezvoused at Messina, in ex- 
pectation of his arrival; and they were cited 
before the council to account for their delay. 
They defended themselves, by throwing the 
blame chiefly on the elements. Adverse and 
tempestuous winds, had rendered navigation 
almost impossible; some vessels had been cast 
away in futile attempts to prosecute their voy- 
age; others had been damaged by rencontres 
with corsairs; but no evidence was adduced to 
show that any knight had failed in his duty to 
the Order. The tribunal pronounced a general 
acquittal; and L’Isle Adam, with tears in his 
eyes, blessed God that the loss of Rhodes was not 
ascribable to the negligence of any of his asso- 
ciates.” ii. 89-90. 

From thence he proceeded to Rome, where 
Adrian received him with marked respect, 
rising from his chair, and honouring him 
with a fraternal embrace as the hero and de- 
fender of the Christian faith. 


Unwearied in his devotion to his Order, the 
venerable Grandmaster next visited Spain and 
Portugal, and subsequently England,where he 
had the good fortune to conciliate even that 
ferocious despot Henry, who dismissed him 
with favours and magnificent presents. Not- 
withstanding these great exertions of the illus- 
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trious De I'Isle Adam, seven years elapsed, ere 
the Knights of St. John found another home, 
and then on the barren and desolate rock 
of Malta they took up their last dwelling. 
Here, after an unsuccessful attack upon Ma- 
deira, and after more successful endeavours 
to suppress a formidable sedition that had 
arisen among the knights in 1534, the vener- 
able De I’Isle Adam expired. ‘ ‘The knights 
laid him in the dust with filial sorrow, and 
the simple epitaph, ‘ Here lies virtue trium- 
phant over misfortune,’ was inscribed on his 
tomb. Still, even on this desolate rock, 
the Knights of Malta did not disgrace the 
proud fame of the Knights of St. John, and 
of Rhodes, and again and again did that 
handful of well-tried warriors keep the whole 
power of the crescent at bay. At length the 
period arrived when this illustrious Order 
yielded to the fate of all sublunary things ;— 
nor did it yield dishonourably, for when 
established thrones were shaken to dust, and 
hallowed institutions swept away, it was im- 
possible that the confraternity of St. John 
of Jerusalem, an Order now “as useless 
as the ancient armour in which they had 
combatted so long and so successfully,” should 
survive. The sixty-ninth Grandmaster, 
Hampesch, renounced the island of Malta 
and its dependencies in 1798, to republican 
France, and the French army under Napo- 
leon entired Valetta. But the respect which 
had been spontaneously paid to so many cen- 
turies of unconquered valour, by the haughty 
Solyman and his Moslem, was most disgrace- 
fully refused by the soldiers of France—the 
Grandmaster was neither permitted to carry 
away his plate, nor the jewels which were the 
heirlooms of the Order; and while, 

* At the conquest of Rhodes, the Turks, filled 
with respect for the valour of the warriors who 
had so bravely resisted them, spared the armo- 
rial sculptures, commemorative of Christian chi- 
valry, with which that city was adorned, and 
many of them remain undefaced to this day,— 
the chivalry of republican France, more bar- 
barous than the legions of the Ottoman, tore 
down or obliterated every record of patrician 
ancestry and heroic exploit—an act of vandalism 
almost incredible on the part of an army which 
carried with it to the land of the Ptolemies and 
Cleopatras, a chosen band of literati and artists, 
professedly pledged to fling a shield over the 
remains of antiquity, and to atone to the world, 
by their scientific labours, for the blood and 
tears which their expedition was likely to cause 
be shed.” ii. 310-11. 

Such was the last sad incident that closed 
the annals of an Order, that, for seven long 
centuries held so high a station among the 
chivalry of Europe. And, glancing along its 
splendid history, from that early day when 
Raymond du Puis grasped with gauntletted 
hand the staff of spiritual rule, and first un- 
furled the proud red banner with its starlike 
white cross—down to the almost yesterday, 
when enfeebled by poverty, harassed by in- 
testine sedition, and sold to republican France, 
by the treachery of one of its own Order, the 
sad remains of the once illustrious confrater- 
nity quitted Malta to resign the baton 
wielded by sixty-nine Grandmasters into the 
hands of the madman Paul, and to plant the 
white cross on the bastions of St. Peters- 
burgh—glancing along these annals, so 
spirit-stirring, so replete with pictures of de- 
voted service and lofty enterprise, we almost 
forget the faults inseparable from an institu- 


tion so rich, so powerful, so haughty, in the 





blaze of its seven centuries of high chivalrie 
glory ; for, 


What, if we have scen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 

Yet, shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When that long life hath reached its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 





Stories of American Life, by American 

Writers. Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. 

3 vols. London, Colburn & Bentley. 
American Stories for little Boys and Girls. 

Selected by Miss Mitford. London, 1831. 

Whittaker & Co. 

Tue literary independence of the Americans 
is far from being so complete as their politi- 
cal, for as yet they possess no national lite- 
rature, and invariably regard ours as apper- 
taining also to them. By national literature 
we do not merely mean works written by 
Americans; but a literature that appeals 
directly to the national feelings—is founded 
on domestic incidents, illustrates or satirizes 
domestic manners, and, above all, administers 
to the just pride of a nation, inspires a feel- 
ing for the national glory, and inculcates a 
love of country—a literature which foreign- 
ers may admire, but none can feel, in the 
deep sanctuary of the heart, but a native. 
Of course this is said generally ; and all that 
we wish to be understood by it is, that the 
Americans possess no body of authors whose 
esprit de corps is national. The causes are 
easily discoverable: it is much easier to 
imitate than create—to paint a copy than 
to execute an original; our literature was 
theirs, and upon it the taste of the people 
has been formed. 

This want of originality in American lite- 
rature is, we think, likely long to continue. 
The sale of English books in America is 
unbounded; our own popular works are re- 
produced from the American press in half-a- 
dozen towns, within as many weeks after 
the arrival of the freighted packet ; and the 
most violent of the “ American system” 
members of Congress, is not likely to subject 
English literature to a high tariff, merely to 
encourage the home manufacture ;—at least 
it will continue until a dozen or two more 
minds such as the authors of Knickerbocker 
and the Pioneers, shall have shed the radi- 
ance of their genius over the infant literature 
of America—giving confidence to the ad- 
miring millions of their countrymen, by win- 
ning golden opinions from Enrope;—and 
until they have impressed a marked and 
distinctive feature by their united power. 
Mr. Sprague’s Ode, noticed in No. 170 of 
this paper, had something of this nationality, 
and was not therefore the less welcome to us. 

We had hoped from Miss Mitford some 
collection that, good or bad, would be 
strongly impressed with nationality—the 
more so as she makes mention in her pre- 
face of the “ great mass” of works whence 
the selection was made; but, in truth, Miss 
Mitford herself does not seem very conver- 
sant with the subject: the specimens in her 
herbal are all gathered from the garden—she 
never ventures into the bye-lane or dark 
tangled forest—she seeks only what is beau- 
tiful, not what is new—all her specimens are 
varieties rather than originals, and, without 
any disrespectful feeling, we must add, they 
are well-known varieties. Seven or eight are 
from the ‘ Token,’ others from the ‘ Atlantic 
Souvenir,’ and it was hardly worth while to 





botanize in districts so often gone over as the 
‘Tales of the Good Woman’ and ‘ the Legen- 
dary.’ It is very possible, however, that Miss 
Mitford’s selection may suit the public better 
than ours would have done—and certainly 
for persons not conversant with the works 
we have mentioned, it is a good one. Otter- 
bag—Pete Featherton—the French Village 
—the Drunkard—the Romance of the Bor- 
der—and a dozen other tales, are excellent ; 
and Neal, Hall, Paulding, Bryant, Stone, 
Barker, Willis, Verplanck, Sands, and even 
our friend Miss Sedgwick, in her shorter 
pieces, though writers of various power, are 
all powerful, and well deserve the honour of 
thus representing their country. To those, 
therefore, who are not acquainted with the 
works we have mentioned, we strongly re- 
commend this collection. 

As to the ‘Stories for Little Boys and 
Girls,’ they are, taking the three volumes 
together, neither better nor worse than the 
generality of their class; and it is an idle 
labour to import an article that may be had 
quite as good of native growth. 





The Domestic Gardener's Manual ; being an 
Introduction to Gardening: to which is 
added, a concise Naturalist's Calendar and 
English Botanist’s Companion, §e. 8vo. 
London, Whittaker & Co. 


Tue object of this work, we are told, is to 
put that part of the public which is not af- 
fluent, in possession of such an elementary 
knowledge of horticulture as will render 
the rationalia of the art intelligible to those 
“who, without aiming to become proficient 
gardeners, wish, nevertheless, to acquire so 
much of the art of gardening as shall enable 
them to conduct its more common and es- 
sential operations with facility and precision.” 

A more useful object can scarcely be ima- 
gined, by those who consider horticulture in 
the light of an art that confers great and 
direct benefits upon society, ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, and forming one of 
the powerful ties which bind the wealthy to 
their country residences, and detach them 
from the dissipations of a crowded metro- 
»olis. 

With this end in view, the author pro- 
fesses to give an explanation of the elements 
of vegetable physiology, and of agricultural, 
or rather horticultural, chemistry—the his- 
tory of the various tribes of fruits and escu- 
lents, with a selection of the most approved 
varieties—a naturalist’s calendar, &c. He en- 
ters at considerable length into some of these 
subjects, distributing them through the dif- 
ferent months of the year, in a manner the 
necessity or utility of which we are at a loss 
to discover, but the inconvenience of which 
cannot fail, we think, to be felt by any one. 
To refer all the operations of the garden to 
the ascertained laws of vegetable physiology 
and chemistry—to reduce the empirical prac- 
tice of the mere cultivator to the deductions 
and theory of the philosopher—to instruct 
his readers when to plant, and what to plant, 
and the times to sow and reap— 

Hortorum cultus, quo sidere terram 
Vertere—ulmisque adjungere vites, 
these are the great objects which it is the 
purpose of the author to accomplish. 

To the plan, no one, we think, is likely 
to object; and, in some respects, the exe~ 
cution is equal to the design, ‘The states 
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ments of the author are clear, his manner 
of treating his subject popular and amusing, 
and an amiable gentlemanly spirit pervades 
every page. ‘That part which relates to the 
chemistry of horticulture bears the stamp 
ofa me accustomed to consider the subject 
practically, and not as a mere amateur; it 
is by far the most valuable portion of the 
work ; and although we think it would have 
been better, if the modern, undemonstrated 
doctrine of the vital actions of vegetation 
being caused exclusively by the agency of 
galvanism, or “chemical electricity,” had 
been less insisted on, or at least —— of 
with less confidence, yet we regard this as 
affecting but little the general merits of the 
chemical department. But here, we fear, 
our praise must cease; with the exception 
of the subject just adverted to, which, by the 
way, we do not hesitate to consider, notwith- 
standing the popular opinion to the contrary, 
as bearing less upon the practical operations 
of gardening than any of the sciences that 
have been called to the aid of that art, we 
find but little to commend. The vegetable 
physiology is that of a person having but 
ittle direct acquaintance with the science, 
and therefore unable to deal with it boldly 
and decidedly ; the authorities from which 
it is compiled are themselves too often but 
second-hand; and the various clashing opi- 
nions that such books contain, are quoted, 
just as might be expected from one who knows 
not between which to decide, or wkv, when 
he does decide, rejects precisely that opinion 
which he ought to have adopted. For ex- 
ample, at p. 272, the author asserts, that 
“as far as fis own testimony may go, active 
molecules are not discernible at all, for, after 
repeated and very protracted investigations, 
with a variety of powers, he has never been 
able to discover in the farina of flowers any 
other phenomenon than an occasional change 
of form.” Now, a writer who professes to 
instruct others upon such subjects ought not 
himself to be ignorant that there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among the best observers, 
as to the fact of the existence of these active 
molecules, whatever explanation different 
men may give of the cause of the motion. 
In another place, he falls into the errors 
of Mirbel, regarding the existence of per- 
ceptible pores in vegetable tissue. He a 
pears entirely unacquainted with the beau- 
tiful discoveries of Adolphe Brongniart and 
Amici, relating to the mode in which the 
pollen exercises its fertilizing influence; and 
not a word is said of the interesting observa- 
tions of Mirbel upon the structure of the 
ovulum, which is of ten times more real im- 
portance to gardening, than all that the che- 
mists have yet ascertained. The origin of 
wood—a question of paramount interest—is 
dismissed with two or three quotations from 
Smith’s meagre ‘Introduction to Botany’ ; 
and these, unfortunately for the reader, are 
founded upon Mirbel’s opinion, that wood is 
deposited by the liber—an opinion for years 
exploded, and the fallacy of which has even 
been demonstrated by Mirbel himself, in his 
more recent works. Finally, the chapter de- 
voted to a description of the external organs 
of plants—a subject atthis time of the greatest 
interest—is such as might have passed 
muster thirty years since, in such books as 
Sir James Smith's, or Dr. Thornton’s In- 
troduction to Botany, but which is obsolete, 
how that the analogies of structure and the 





laws of successive developement have been 
so clearly demonstrated. 

But if we have so little to praise in the ex- 
ecution of the botanical part, what are we to 
say to that portion which relates to the selec- 
tion of fruit-trees for gardens, and which it 
was most especially important, with regard 
to the end in view, should have been com- 
mensurate with the existing state of horticul- 
tural knowledge? Nicol, a writer for the 
climate of Scotland, and Forsyth, an obsolete 
English one, are the authorities that are fol- 
lowed; and constant misinformation, which 
is worse than no information at all, has been 
the unavoidable consequence. There is also 
a striking inconsistency in the space allotted 
to different subjects; for instance, not less 
than ten pages are filled with details upon 
the cultivation of asparagus, which ought to 
have been comprehended in two, while 
scarcely seven pages are occupied by the 
kernel-fruits of England, the staple, and by 
far the most important horticultural produc- 
tions of this climate, excepting the potato. 

Our limits preclude our entering further 
into a consideration of this work, which, if 
well executed, would have been invaluable 
both to the horticultural amateur, and the 
practical gardener, but which, as it has come 
from the hands of the author, will, we fear, 
be found to contain most information upon 
points of the least practical importance. 

The best part of the work is the chapter 
on dew, with the following extract from which 
we conclude :— 

“We are to look for the solution of this 
wonderful phenomenon of dew, to the agency 
of that principle, which induces not only the 
radiation of heat, the decomposition and evapo- 
ration of water, and its conversion into atmo- 
spheric air, but also. those changes which are in 
perpetual operation in the aérial ocean. * * * 
The proximate or immediate cause of the pre- 
cipitation of dew upon grass or herbage, will, I 
think, be discovered in the peculiar structure 
of vegetable bodies, a structure which constitutes 
them individually or collectively, not only per- 
fect instruments of electric conduction, but 
also an assemblage of myriads of points, at which 
the ascending and descending electrical currents 
meet and neutralize each other, depositing the 
aqueous particles, which, till then, they had 
held in a state of repulsion or of infinitely 
minute division.” 





Liprary oF Userut KNOWLEDGE. 
History of Rome. Parts I. and II. Lon- 
don, Baldwin & Cradock. 
EARLY ROMAN LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Tue revolution that took place in Rome about 
the time of the last Punic war, was probably 
the most extensive recorded in the history 
of any nation. ‘The religion, the literature, 
and the constitution. of the country under- 
went a complete alteration; and the terri- 
torial conquest of Greece was followed by the 
intellectual subjugation of Latium. The 
deities worshipped on the Alban mountain 
appear to have been, in a great measure, 
elementary—that is, personifications of some 
great power or principle of nature ;—to these, 
in imitation of the Greeks, moral characters 
began to be attributed; and the traditions 
respecting the rude Latin divinities were, 
with perverted ingenuity, applied to the clas- 
sical gods of Olympus. ‘The literary part 
of the revolution was still more signal and 
complete— 
Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit— 





the original literature of Latium was at once, 
and for ever, consigned to unhonoured ob- 
livion ; in its place arose a new form of ver- 
sification formed on Grecian models, a new 
selection of subjects derived from Grecian 
traditions, and a new system of feelings 
and sentiments obtained from the same pro- 
lific source. History furnishes us with but 
slight and imperfect sketches of the resistance 
made to the Hellenization of the Latin 
muses; but we know that the change was 
resisted, and that the plebeians made an in- 
effectual struggle to preserve the tradition- 
ary lays of their forefathers, and the songs 
of their native vates. On the other hand, 
the aristocracy vigorously maintained the 
cause of the poeta, as the Hellenic imitators 
were termed. The harshness, the obscurity, 
the coarseness of the old bards seemed in- 
tolerable to those who had studied the refine- 
ments of the Grecian authors: new canons 
of taste were devised—the rude strains of the 
bards were tried by these and found wanting 
—they were voted unfashionable, and their 
destruction was the necessary consequence. 
The last Latin author who made a vigorous 
stand for his native literature was Nievius: 
he wrote a history of the first Punic war in 
Saturnian verse, and interwove in his work 
most of the traditional tales respecting the 
origin of the city and the early history of 
the nation. Unfortunately, Nevius was a 
violent political partisan, zealously attached 
to the cause of the democracy; he bitterly 
lampooned the leaders of that oligarchy, 
whose tyranny made the internal condition 
of Rome as miserable as her external tri- 
umphs were glorious. The powerful family 
of the Metelli was especially destined to bear 
the weight of his indignation; and while 
civic honours were accumulating on this 
noble house, the enraged bard attributed all 
to the evil genius of his country— 
Fata Rome fiunt Metelli consules. 


We have Juvenal’s authority, that indig- 
nation will sometimes supply the place of 
inspiration in the manufacture of verses ; 
accordingly, we find that the sufferers under 
the bitter satire of the bard retorted with a 
line containing more of prophecy, and less 
of poetry, than his productions—they threat- 
ened revenge in a pure Saturnian verse— 

Malum dabunt Metelli Nevio poete. 


The Roman law of libel furnished the means 
of putting the threat into execution, and 
Nevius was driven into exile. ‘To counteract 
the effect produced by his democratic strains, 
the aristocracy brought forward a poet of 
their own, and, by his aid, succeeded in 
effecting the overthrow of their native verse. 
Ennius, the father of the new school of Latin 
poetry, was born in Calabria, and appears to 
fae been descended from some of the Greek 
families that had settled in southern Italy ; 
he was consequently thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Grecian literature, and looked 
on the productions of other nations as bar- 
barous effusions, unworthy to exist in an age 
of refinement. His first and greatest effort 
was the substitution of Hexameter for Satur- 
nian verse. It seems probable, indecd, that 
the Hexameter had been partially known to 
the Latins before the age of Ennius ; but he 
was undoubtedly the first to compose a long 
poem in that metre, and to complete its ac- 
commodation to the Latin language. His 
treatment of Nzevius was very characteristic 
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of an aristocratic poet: he plagiarized from 
the old bard without any scruple ; and in re- 
turn for the obligations thus incurred, abused 
him and his poems without mercy. He 
averred that the Saturnian verses were only 
such as were used in the days of old rustic 
prophets and vulgar bards; and that those 
who used such metres had never ascended 
the hills of the Muses, and were wholly un- 
acquainted with the graces of diction :— 
Scripsere alii rem 
Versibu’ quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 
Quum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superirat, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat. 

Oppressed by the united evils of poverty, 
exile, and old age, Nevius was unable to 
compete with a rival protected and en- 
couraged by the entire body of the nobility. 
He resigned the contest in despair, and re- 
corded in his epitaph that the native litera- 
ture of Latium died with him :— 

Immortales mortales si foret fas flere, 

Flerent dive Camoene Nevium poetam ; 

Itaque postquam est orcivo traditus thesauro, 

Obliti sunt Rome: lingua Latina loquier. 
The use of the Greek names, poeta, orcivo, 
and thesauro, in this lament, indicate the 
bitterness with which he contemplated the 
barbarous jargon which was about to usurp 
the place of the old language; but he did 
not anticipate, what afterwards actually oc- 
curred, that the new school of poets, in the 
full frenzy of Hellenic imitation, would 
mix up Greek and Latin words without any 
change, in the same verse. The Roman 
people did not, however, give up their 
own bards with the rapidity desired by the 
aristocracy ;—even in the Augustan age, 
Horace complained that the people were so 
attached to Nzevius, as to learn his works by 
rote, and render the use of a book unneces- 
sary— 

x zvius in manibus non est, et mentibus heret 

Peene recens. 

But in the Augustan age the triumph of the 
new literature was completed—the feclings 
of nationality, which had been long declining, 
perished altogether, and Latin poetry be- 
came nothing better than translation and 
imitation. 

We have been thus particular in the ac- 
count of the revolution in Roman literature, 
because the topic has been generally neg- 
lected, and because it supplies us with some 
important assistance in our investigation of 
the origin of the long legend which the world 
has, on the authority of Livy, for many cen- 
turies, been contented to receive as history. 

Ballads and legendary lays are the great 
sources from whence the early histories of 
nations have been compiled; and we have 
abundant proof that these formed no small 
er of the materials on which the eight first 

oks of Livy are founded. Indeed, as 
Niebuhr observes, we find scraps of the old 
lays preserved by the historian in their ori- 
ee | lyrical form : thus, the “lex horrendi 
carminis”— 

Duumviri perduellionem judicent. 

Si a duumviris provocarit, 

Provocatione certato : 

Si vincent, caput obnubito ; 

Arbori infelici suspendito ; 

Verberato intra vel extra pomeerium. 
When these scattered lays were first collected 
together, does not appear. Fabius Pictor, 
however, appears to have been the first who 
used them as materials of history, combining 
with them, probably, the genealogies pre- 
served by familics and the annals of the pon- 
tiffs. When the Koman literature became 





Hellenized, it was easily discovered that it 
did not synchronize with the chronology of 
the Greeks; and to effect a reconciliation 
between Roman traditions and Grecian tables 
of time, was found a much more difficult 
task than the introduction of new systems of 
versification. The examination of the cre- 
dibility of the early Roman history must, 
therefore, be preceded by a much more dif- 
ficult inquiry: we must first see what part 
of the tale has been founded on native tra- 
ditions, and what part has been derived from 
foreign sources, or invented by the historian 
to accommodate his narrative to a predeter- 
mined system of chronology. It is not, of 
course, to be expected that, at this distance 
of time, a true history of Rome could be 
formed by such labours; but we might be 
able, in many instances, to discover the real 
origin of the tradition, and see its succes- 
sive alterations by the poets and historians. 
The legend of the colonization of Italy by 
the Trojan AEneas, is unquestionably fabu- 
lous; but as Niebuhr has demonstrated that 
it was an indigenous tradition, it must have 
had some foundation in truth. In proposing 
the following solution, we by no means in- 
tend to pledge ourselves that it is the real 
explanation of the difficulty, but that it is a 
possible, nay, a probable account of the 
manner in which the story was formed. 

The traditions of Greece and Italy concur 
in stating, that a people, called the Pelasgi, 
migrated across the Adriatic at a very early 
period, and, not content with their establish- 
ment on the coast, crossed the Apennines, 
and penetrated to the Tuscan sea. The 
Pelasgi changed their names more frequently 
than their leaders—sometimes taking the 
name of their general—sometimes calling 
themselves after the place of their temporary 
residence. Their migrations also seem to 
have occurred at considerable intervals, and 
hence, in an age when writing was unknown, 
their traditions were mixed together in in- 
extricable confusion ; and this was not alittle 
increased by their neglecting to distinguish 
between those which referred to the place of 
their birth, and those which regarded the 
new country in which they had_ settled. 
AEneadz was certainly a neme familiar to 
the Pelasgi, for we find a city Enus in al- 
most every country where Pelasgi were 
settled. Homer mentions the auxiliaries 
who joined the Trojans from the city of 
/Enus in Thrace; there was another Ainus 
in Thessaly, ancther in the territory of the 
Locrians, and another in Epirus. The iden- 
tification of the Eneadz, preserved in some 
Pelasgo-Italian tradition, with the followers 
of /Eneas, whom a foreign tradition described 
as having survived the destruction of Troy, 
was a very natural consequence of the coin- 
cidence of name, and afforded a tolerably 
— foundation for all the subsequent le- 
gends. 

We have been induced to state this theory, 
because the author of these Numbers has not 
deemed it a part of his duty to investigate 
the foundation of the historic lays, on which 
the early Roman history is founded ; nor has 
he distinguished, with sufficient care, those 
parts of the narrative which are unquestion- 
ably facts, from those which are manifestly 
fictions. The work partakes too much of 
Niebuhr’s great fault—it contains historical 
criticism rather than history. 








The Incognito, or Sins and Peccadillos. By 
Don T. De Trueba. 
{Second Notice.) 
Tue publishing world is awake! A cargo of 
new volumes has just arrived, and we rushed 
on them with an eagerness proportioned to 
our long fast; but chancing first to light on 
‘Miiller’s Dorians,’ we became satisfied it 
was too late to do them justice. We shall, 
therefore, avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to give another abridged scene from Don 'T. 
De Trueba’s new novel. There isa — 
talent in some of this gentleman’s sketches, 
that brings the scene very vividly before the 
reader, and the little really known to the 
public of Spain and Spanish manners, makes 
them valuable as well as interesting. 
The Manolos’ Feast. 


“ The two friends now bent their steps to- 
wards El Avapiés, a parish well known at Madrid 
from the various feats performed there. It 
claims the singular merit of affording a great 
number of customers to his Majesty’s galeras, 
and disputes with that of the maravillas the ho- 
nour of producing the most daring, desperate, 
reckless matones. El Avapiés is completely in- 
habited by the lower classes, especially by those 
people called manolos, who are to be seen loung- 
ing about in their cloaks, smoking their cigars, 
and looking terrible things. Whether the ma- 
nolos be a distinct race of men, and directed by 
their own peculiar regulations, [ cannot deter~ 
mine; but it is not less true that in their dress, 
jargon, and manners, they make a striking 
contrast with the rest of the inhabitants of 
Madrid. * * # 

“Sometimes you may see one of them—a 
tall, swarthy, long-whiskered, ferocious-looking 
fellow, indolently reclining against a wall, bask- 
ing in the sun, whilst at his feet, upon a rag of 
an old brown cloak, is displayed ‘a beggarly 
account’ of rusty nails, a lock, an old blade of 
a sword, a tinder-box, a few flints, two horse- 
shoes, sundry pieces of old iron, and similar 
trumpery. But how with the product of this 
merchandise he contrives to live, find his ex- 
penses in cigars and wine, show off on a Sunday 
in a fine cloak and silk neck-cloth, treat his 
maja and buy her ribands, savours indeed a 
little of the miracul The los are great 
connoisseurs in horses and bull-fights, and are 
to be found amongst muleteers and carriers, 
which trades they sometimes, though seldom, 
follow. * ® The manolos must not, however, 
be all confounded together. They have their 
ranks and gradations. Every manolo is not a 
majo, for this is an appellation bestowed on, or 
assumed by, those who in virtue of their wealth, 
bravery, and deeds of gallantry consider them- 
selves entitled to the distinction. * * * 

“The description of the company is not 
easily to be accomplished. Such a set of un- 
couth, ruftian-looking, strange animals is seldom 
to beseen. There might be about twenty indi- 
viduals of both sexes—some standing, others 
squatted on the floor, upon their folded capas. 
Two of the three chairs were monopolized by 
the musicians—a blind fiddling beggar, and a 
shrivelled diminution of a man with a prepos- 
terous protuberance, who strummed a tuneless 
vihuela,t with uncommon assiduity; the other 
chair was occupied by the patriarch of the place, 
an old, hoary, villanous-looking rake, at whose 
having attained such a protracted age, without 
being hanged or shot, one might weli wonder. 
On the lame arm-chair sat with great stateliness 
the sultana of that empire, a diminutive manola, 
with large dark eyes, a grin in lieu of a smile, 
and a fierce expression of countenance—her 
hair was parted Madonna-like, and was conspi- 
cuous for its jet blackness, and the gloss im- 
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parted by the mantequilla,t with which it was 
profusely covered. She displayed great finery 
in her dress of maja, and was distinguished by 
the bulk of her mofo and the ribands which 
composed it. * * The arrival of the stran- 
gers had suspended the dance of the revellers, 
and at their entrance they found all eyes fixed 
upon them with an expression of suspicious 
alarm. 

“¢ Who bring you there, Pizpierno ?’ inquired 
in a gruff tone, the Methuselah of the manolos. 

““* Peace, tiot Machuca,’ replied Pizpierno, 
* these are true caballeros, and I for their 
honour and generosity.’ This last word was ac- 
companied by a very significant leer, which 
efficaciously removed the moroseness of ‘the tio 
machuca. 

“ Caballeros, said the old man, now address- 
ing the strangers; ‘you are very welcome to this 
bayle, but you must not be surprised at our 
precaution.’ 

“*No apology, camarada,’ readily answered 
Verdeflor. ‘We know that a great enmity has 
subsisted time immemorial between.the rascally 
alguaciles and the honourable gentlemen assem- 
bled here’”” * * * 

“* Siga el bayle,’§ said El Zurdo, very ma- 
gisterially, at the same time giving his hand to 
Curra, the fair one of the frown. 

“*Tio Mogotes, keep your fiddle in time, and 
you, Seor Raton, endeavour to extract other 
sounds from that cursed vihuela than those of an 
old cracked sarten !’ 

“« Sarten! Heaven defend us!’ cried the 
offended Raton. ‘Do you know the price I 
gave for this vihuela ?’ 

“No, I don’t,’ replied El Zurdo; ‘but Ican 
swear it is not worth a maravedi. I wonder you 
dare come before honourable caballeros with so 
detestable an instrument.’ 

“Well, well,’ returned Raton, with a con- 
tented smile; ‘ this vihuela belonged to Juanito, 
the barber of Ronda, and sure enough he knew 
what a vihuela was.’ 

“The music now struck up a very lively zapa- 
teado, a sort of dance very much in favour 
amongst this kind of people—the blind beggar 
fiddled away desperately, making frightful gri- 
maces, and Raton kept up with him very assi- 
duously with his criticized vihuela—the noise 
was further augmented by one of the manolas 
present, who rattled her castanets with peculiar 
ease and effect, accompanying now and then her 
task with sundry gross allusions and jocose say- 
ings, highly relished by the company, though we 
feel some scruples about transferring them to 
these pages * * * 

“ After the dance, the invalid jug went briskly 
round, and the blind fiddler sung one of his 
villancicos to vary the series of the amusements. 
* %* * Pizpierno now favoured the company 
with a recital of his exploits—according to his 
account he must have been a tremendous man 
to deal with—and indeed the strength, activity, 
and courage of twenty heroes would have scarcely 
been sufficient to manufacture him. * * * 

* During the course of his harangue, Pizpierno 
directed some very expressive glances at Curra, 
which glances she treated with unbecoming 

scorn, considering the great merits of the for- 
midable hero. He then rose up, and with a 
swaggering step strolled about the place—all 
seemed to look upon him with respect and awe 
—all except El Zurdo, who * * * leisurely 
rolling in the palm of his left hand the tobacco 
which he was preparing to make a cigar of, 
whilst the little scrap of paper that was to serve 
as a covering stood on the corner of his lip, he 
coolly remarked to Pizpierno, 
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“* Camarada, you are too dangerous a person- 
age to come near that lady. Your warlike tem- 
perament may frighten her—so if you would 
but remove a few steps further—’ 

“Pizpierno answered this invitation with a 
smile, and an indolent wagging of his head—a 
pause ensued. 

“* Estamos sordos ?’¢ said now El Zurdo; 
‘for in such a misfortune, I have got an instru- 
ment of great use to remove any impediment 
which may obstruct the ear.’ 

“*¢Seifiores,’ cried Machuca, ‘this must nut 
be at present; you may settle your feuds at 
another time. Consider, this is noche buena, and 
set apart for revelry and amusement.’ 

“* Por mi vida,’ exclaimed, ferociously, Piz- 
pierno, ‘ that I will convert this night of rejoic- 
ing into one of horror and dismay, if there is a 
man here who dares provoke me.’ 

“* Bah! cried, loudly, El Zurdo.—‘ I shall be 
the man to provoke you, for want of a better— 
it is a pity that so much mettle and heat should 
be lost—Remove.’ 

“* Remove what?’ inquired Pizpierno, smiling. 
“* Your pestilent person. Are you ready for 
sport 2’ 

“«Tam? 

“The two manolos now snatched their cuchillos 
from their sides, and proceeded to take up their 
capas, which they roll round their left arm, 
and which serves them as a shield in their 
combats. 

“‘Great confusion now prevailed in the place. 
The voice of el tio Machuca and some of the 
women were totally disregarded, and the fero- 
cious combatants prepared for the affray. Raton 
very expeditiously got under the table, by which 
manceuvre he overturned the jug, and one of 
the candiles—this incident momentarily directed 
the attention towards the unfortunate hunch- 
back—he was liberally favoured with curses, and 
one of the manolos even went so far in his gene- 
rosity as to bestow upon him a most energetic 
kick, by which impulse the luckless guitar- 
scraper rebounded like a football to the other 
side of the room. * * * 

“ By this time Raton had got into a corner, 
and, exasperated at the unceremonious way in 
which every one made free with his person, re- 
solved to show courage which was foreign to his 
pacific temperament. He began by hurling the 
overturned candil at his adversaries; then he 
pelted them with the pieces of the broken jug, 
after which went the vihuela, and ultimately the 
remaining candil, so that the place was left in 
utter darkness. This was carrying the joke too 
far, and E] tio Machuca felt very properly indig- 
nant. He swore aterrible oath that Raton should 
be fried in a sarten in the society of bunuelos, 
whilst another manolo promised that if he caught 
hold of him he would thrust him into the stopper 
of his pipe, and smoke him away in three or four 
whiffs. 

‘© Seor valiente !’ cried E) Zurdo, to his rival, 
‘get out, and we shall meet in open field.’ 

“ Most of the party now endeavoured to grope 
their way out of the house. Verdeflor and Cor- 
tante were of the foremost in this promiscuous 
retreat, and it is surprising the sympathy they 
then felt for their pockets, for they did not think 
it improbable that, owing to the hurry and con- 
fusion, some stray fingers might by mistake find 
their way into them.” ii. 45—67. 

We regret that Mr. Trueba has used so 
many Spanish words and phrases, that might 
with perfect ease have been rendered into 
intelligible English. 





} Are we deaf? 








literally, it means uncle. 
§ Let the dance proceed. 





Choix de Poésies Orientales; traduites en Vers et 
en Prose. Par MM. Ernest Fouinet, Garcin 
de Tassy, Grangeret de la Grange, Hunbert, 
Klaproth, Langlés, G. Pauthier, Reinaud et 
Silvestre de Sacy. Tome 1¢*. Paris, 1830. 


Tuts small but well-selected Anthology of orien- 
tal poetry deserves considerable praise. The 
greater number of the pieces possess merit, and 
there are several in which the genius of the East, 
glittering with barbaric pomp, appears in all its 
gorgeous originality; while in others a more 
chaste and sober fancy, somewhat analogous to 
that which predominates in our genuine English 
poets, is the characteristic feature. The editor, 
however, might have greatly improved the Ara- 
bic section of his work, had he thought proper, 
by borrowing some of those elegant and graceful 
fragments which are scattered through M. Tré- 
butien’s translation of the ‘New Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,’ and which unquestionably sur- 
pass both in poetry and orientality many of those 
pieces, by better known writers, which have ob- 
tained a place in this selection. The Sanscrit 
department, also, might have been greatly en- 
riched by passages from those magnificent dra- 
matic productions recently translated from that 
primitive language into English, by Hayman 
Wilson. 
The work does not entirely consist, however, 
of pieces selected from books already published. 
Several of the translations now appear for the 
first time; and of those which had been pre- 
viously laid before the public, many were con- 
tained in expensive works, accompanied by the 
original text, voluminous notes, and all that ap- 
paratus of learning, which, though useful to the 
student, and agreeable to the erudite, is tiresome 
and repulsive to the ordinary reader. The ad- 
mirers of the Arabian Nights, of the Persian 
Tales, and of Vathek, will do well, therefore, to 
add this small collection to their library, since 
it is filled with those new ideas, bold images, 
and striking descriptions which render the read- 
ing of those extraordinary productions delight- 
ful. 
Ina brief preliminary discourse the editor gives 
a sensible and candid sketch of the history of 
the progress of oriental literature in France; 
where up to a very late period it was fashionable, 
as he observes, to speak of Shakspeare, Lope 
de Vega, &c., as barbarians; and where, as may 
naturally be supposed, oriental authors, as being 
still more remote from the genius of the people, 
were still less relished or understood. Even 
now, the passion for oriental literature which 
seems to be so powerful in France, is rather an 
illusion than a reality. It is merely one of the 
modes in which the appetite, or rather rage, for 
violent emotions manifests its existence; and if 
any new track of study, promising an equal har- 
vest of excitement, and equal opportunities of 
“ amazing the unlearned,” should be proposed, 
the erudite Parisians would rush into it with 
no less enthusiasm, It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the French have adopted in their 
orientalism a more rational mode of proceeding 
than that which has hitherto soovaliod among 
us, aiming for the most part at obtaining the 
patronage of the people, by giving their publi- 
cations on eastern subjects a popular form, and 
vending them at a cheap or at least a moderate 
price; while in England, where the materials 
for such publications are more rich and within 
reach than in any other country in the world, 
works on eastern affairs and literature appear 
to be purposely got up in a manner which must 
exclude the people from the enjoyment of them. 
Observe, for example, the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
the most valuable work of the kind in existence, 
originally printed in quarto, and then, by way 
of rendering it popular, reduced to fourteen 
octavo volumes, and sold at an enormous price! 
Had they possessed such a work in France, 





they would have reprinted it in 18mo. at sixpence 
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per volume, in the same style as all the classical 
authors in their language have been reprinted. 

But we are running away from our argument, 
and must return.—Of the specimens of Sanscrit 
poetry, the first isan extract from the Baghavat- 
gita, of which an English translation has been 
published by Wilkins. It is conceived in a bold 
manner, and is filled with striking and extra- 
ordinary ideas; the deity, concealed under a 
human form, reveals the mysteries of wisdom to 
the sage Arjoona, but with so much of that 
sublime obscurity affected by the ancient vates, 
that, whatever may have been the case with 
Arjoona, we require another revelation to ex- 
plain it. We imagine, however, that we discover, 
through the thick symbolical veil which the god 
has thrown over his meaning, trace of that Brah- 
minical, or rather Buddhist doctrine, which 
teaches the periodical absorption of the universe, 
and all created things, in the divinity, and their 
subsequent renewal, and renovated existence— 
the origin of the Great Year of Plato, and of a 
thousand minor reveries of inferior individuals. 
A fragment on the contempt of Riches, and an 
extract from the Sacontela, complete the San- 
scrit specimens. 

The Javanese specimens which follow, are 
translations from English translations by Mr. 
Crawfurd and Sir Stamford Raffles, and are 
therefore of no value to an Englishman. The 
same thing might be said of the Malay fragments, 
taken from the appendix to Mr. Marsden’s 
grammar, but that M. Ernest Fouinct, a young 
man of much talent, has been at the pains to 
give a poetical version of them, which he has 
executed so successfully, that we regret they 
are after all but fragments. The copy of verses 
called ‘ Pantoon,’ beginning, 

Si devant moi vous marchez, 6 ma belle ! 

is a piece of exquisite sweetness and simplicity, 
which, as the translator justly observes, possesses 
a charm which we cannot very well account for. 
Let such of our readers as can relish French 
verse peruse it in the original, for an “original” 
it may be called; those who cannot, must get 
Campbell or Moore to imitat? it for them. 

Until very lately we thought the Chinese 
could do nothing but raise tea, and make por- 
celain; but we now find that they can likewise 
write romances, and not only feel love in their 
hearts, but describe it in poetry, which, in fact, 
is almost a natural consequence. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was their own fault that we entertained 
so bad an opinion of them; for upon the porce- 
Jain which they manufactured and sent to Eu- 
rope, they represented themselves so very much 
like wooden-headed dolls, or like men made 
with paper, that we, who contemplated them 
every morning through our tea, never could 
think of them but the idea of tea and tea-cups 
and saucers immediately came into our heads 
along with them, and made us fancy that such 
singularly-shaped animals, who seemed to have 
no existence but in conjunction with the afore- 
mentioned articles, could never enjoy the sweets 
or bewail the bitters of which the soft passion is 
composed. But, as we have already remarked, 
these turnip-headed people actually read and 
write romances and novels, and sometimes elevate 
their souls to the level of poetry. Nay, they are 
beginning to turn their attention to foreign li- 
terature, and import amusement from the west; 
a friend of ours, who accompanied the late Em- 
bassy, having, to his great astonishment, picked 
up an odd volume of Tom Jones on a stall in 
Pekin, translated and commented upon by a 
very learned Mandarin of the fourth class. 

To proceed, however, with our poems: the 
first specimen is called the ‘ Return to the Vil- 
lage,’ and describes the feelings of a man, grown 
gray with toil and travelling, on his return to 
the sweet scene of his childhood, with the crowd- 
ing of his old friends about him, the gradual 
dissipating of the mists which time and change 








had thrown over his person, his complete recog- 
nition, the rushing of his wife to his arms, the 


fear of his children, now grown up, lest the | 


scene should be merelya dream, and their reso- 


most naked simplicity, and is tender and touch- 
ing in the extreme. But the finest piece in this 
department of the work, or, perhaps, in the 
whole volume, is the Elegy, or letter addressed by 
a young wife to her exiled husband, conceived in 
the manner of Ovid’s Epistles, but said to have 
been actually written by the lady to whom it is 
attributed. This piece has been translated into 
French by M. Pauthier du Censay, and is now 
published, for the first time, we believe. Though 
apparently addressed to her husband, the epistle, 
we are told, was meant for the eye of the Em- 
peror, and, duly reaching the real place of its 
destination, produced the hoped-for result—that 
is, the recall of the exile from banishment. A 
piece less tenderly and passionately. written 
might, perhaps, have effected the purpose, but 
would not have so strongly affected our western 
souls. A thought which occurs in Penelope’s 
letter to Ulysses, and would naturally occur in 
any similar composition, did the writer speak 


ingenuously, is found in this Chinese Epistle— | 


“ Ah, do not forget,” says the fair writer, “ that 
even in Spring the couch of your wife is solitary ; 


formed in your garden are broken up, and the 
banks of green turf are soiled with dust.” “ My 
soul,”’ she adds, “ was in despair when we parted, 
not knowing whither to turn, or in whom to con- 
fide, or at what distant day we were to meet 
again.” ‘Then, describing the vagaries which 
absence and solitude make familiar to the mind, 
she proceeds, and exclaims—* Sometimes I 
would that I could become the reflection of the 
moon upon the waters, or the cloud which floats 
aloft above the summits of the mountains; for 
both the moon and the clouds behold the face of 
my husband, and can approach you when they 
please, But for me, I am separated! from my 
beloved by deserts and mountains maccessible. 
The green rushes that grew on the banks of the 
stream have withered since thy departure ; and, 
ah, who could have believed it! the Mey (a spe- 
cies of flowering plant) has several times put 
forth and dropped its flowers!” “* Thrice have 
the wild swans traversed the broad river in their 
spring flight, since thy exile, uttering their shrill 
cries, and recalling the days of other years, the 
bitter remembrance of the past, to torture my 
soul!” 

Another piece, almost sublime from its bre- 
vity, is the exclamation supposed to be uttered 
by aman despatched by the Emperor to fill some 
otlice at the extremity of Tartary—“ Day atter 
day,” says the traveller, “1 urge my courser to- 
wards the west, as if I desired to overtake the hori- 
zon which flies before me. ‘Twice has the moon’s 
orb completed its circle since I quitted my home. 
And to-night, what is to be my fate? An ocean 
of sand stretches itself out before me intermi- 
nably. Neither near nor far does the smoke of 
a single cottage ascend, to break the monotony 
of the scene. All is solitary. I-have proceeded 
beyond the habitations of men!” 

The specimens of the poetry of Tibet are cu- 
rious, but they are no more. As for the Arabic 
pieces, which are the longest and most numerous 
of all, they are not so carefully selected as they 
ought to have been; and though several of them 
have great merit, they are too similar to many 
Arabic poems already well known in England, 
to hold out to us any temptation to translate 
them. Colonel Tod, in his great work on Rajas- 
than, furnishes us with some exquisite fragments 
of Jydéva, a poet at least as old as Homer, from 
which we select one or two brief specimens of 
Sanscrit poetry, of a very different character 
from the Baghavatgita. The poet is describing 








the origin of the loves of Radhaand Madheva:— 
The herdsman thus speaks to his daughter—“ The 
firmament is obscured by clouds ; the woodlands 


| are black with ‘Tamala trees; that youth who 
lution to prevent his departing from them again | 
—all which is presented to the mind with the | 


roves in the forest will be fearful in the gloom 
of night; go, my daughter, bring the wanderer 
to my rustic mansion.” Then, addressing him- 
self to the disguised God, the bard exclaims— 
“ Oh, thou who reclinest on the bosom of Ca- 
mala, whose ears flame with gems, and whose 
locks are embellished with sylvan flowers ; thou, 
from whom the day-star derived his effulgence, who 
slewest the venom-breathing Caliya; thou who 
sippest nectar from the radiant lips of Pedma, 
as the fluttering chacora drinks the moonbeams—be 
victorious, O Heri.” 

Heri, or Madheva, having deserted Radha, 
she sends amessenger to him, who thus describes 
her: —* Her face is like a water-lily bathed in 
the dew of tears, and her eyes are as moons 
eclipsed. She draws thy picture and worships 
it, and at the close of every sentence exclaims— 
*O Madheva, at thy feet am I fallen!’ Then she 
figures thee standing before her: she sighs, she 
smiles, she mourns, she weeps. Her abode, the 
forest—herself, through thy absence is become 
a timid roe, and love is the tiger who springs on 
her like Yama, the genius of death. So ema- 
ciated is her beautiful body, that even the light 


| garland that waves o’er her bosom is a load.” 
while, to add to my affliction, the paths you | 


The story proceeds in this passionate strain, 
scattering similes, metaphors, comparisons, as 
thickly as dew-drops are scattered by morning. 
Such a piece would have truly enriched ‘Select 
Specimens of Oriental Poetry,’ and we advise 
the editor to print it in his supplement. The 
second volume will consist of Persian, Armenian, 
and Georgian poetry ; and we shall return to the 
subject, as soon as it appears. 








Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed 
with various Translations. By W. Taylor, of 
Norwich. 3 vols. 8°. London, Treuttel & Co. 

There are few literary men in this country who 

have bestowed so much attention on German 

poetry as Mr. W. Taylor ; and many of his trans- 
lations, although generally rendered with great 
fidelity, are executed with a degree of freedom 
and vigour which gives them the character of 
excellent original works. His masterly transla- 
lation of ‘ Lenore,’ Sir Walter Scott tells us, in the 
11th volume of the last edition of his poetical 
works, gave the first impulse to his own master- 
mind to turn to the literature of romance, and to 
the study of the German language, the translations 
from which were his own earliest essays in that 
branch of writing. Most of Mr. Taylor's trans- 
Jations and critical accounts of German writers 
were originally published in the early numbers 
of the Monthly Review, but are here collected 
and brought into some sort ofharmony. Besides 
innumerable pieces of fugitive poetry, some of 
which are very long, and reviews and extracts 
from a great many plays and epic poems, these 
volumes contain three complete dramatic works 
of great interest, viz. Lessing’s ‘ Nathan the 

Wise,’ the ‘Monk of Libanon,’ and Gothe’s 

‘Iphigenia.’ The lives of many of the most dis- 

tinguished German writers are briefly narrated in 

avery pleasant manner, especially those of Less- 
ing, Wieland, and Kotzebue. We cannot, how- 
ever, but fear that Mr. Taylor’s critical and poe- 
tical acumen has been in some degree influenced 
by his philosophical opinions ; he seems often to 
appreciate an author more by his religious no- 
tions, than by his poetical merits, for under no 
other supposition can it be accounted for, that 
he should hold up Kotzebue as a great tragic 
writer, and at least as the equal of Schiller. 

Upon the whole, these volumes offer the best 

selection of translations from the German 

poets extant in our language, besides a mass of 
literary information not to be met with in any 
other work. 
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The Shamrock; a collection of Irish Songs. 
Edited by Mr. Weekes, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury-Lane. Glasgow, Atkinson & Co. 


IN this collection of about 200 songs, there are 
not half-a-dozen that can truly be called Irish. 
The fault does not lie with the editor ;—there 
are no such things in English as Irish songs. 

Compositions of this nature in the Irish lan- 
guage, are numerous. Few of them have been 
translated. They are, generally, very short, 
and, for the most part, are fully charged with 
treason. Their brevity makes them easily re- 
membered, and their treasonable nature render 
their transfer to the “local habitation” on paper, 
unwise and unsafe. This, however, would 
scarcely account for there being few translations 
of them. There is indeed a quaintness and raci- 
ness of comic humour, peculiar to themselves, 
which, as yet, has mocked all attempts at trans- 
lation. 

Carolan, Collins, Mac Donnell, Mac Long, 
Mac Conry, Seanchau, Fitzgerald, Edmund 
Ryan, (alias “ Ned of the Hills,”) and Thaddeus 
Ruddy, are the chief worthies who figure as 
authors of the genuine old Irish songs. It is to 
be remarked, also, that they generally furnished 
words and music—some of them chaunted 
their own songs to wild airs adapted by them- 
selves. Spencer, in his ‘ View of the State of 
Ireland,’ says, “ I have caused diverse of them 
to be translated unto me, that I might under- 
stand them; and surely they favoured of sweet 
wit, and good invention.” When Spencer wrote 

this (1585), he complained bitterly, that English 
poetry “ was stripped of its goodly ornaments.” 
Yet even then, says he, “‘ these poems were sprink- 
led with some pretty flowers, which gave good 
grace and comeliness unto them.” 

Many of the treasonable songs we have alluded 
. to, were composed on the occasion of the Revo- 
lution. But the late Rebellion (that of 1798— 
for Emmet’s affair, in 1803, was too short-lived 
and insignificant to be thus designated,) gave 
birth to the greater part of the Irish songs, in 
which Rebellion is all but deified. Some few 
were written in English, at this time, but they 
have long since died away, with the exception 
of that spirit-stirring one, called “When Erin 
first rose from the dark-swelling flood.” 

Mr. Weekes admits in his preface, that to the 
songs in his collection, “ which are called, par 
excellence, Irish,—Ireland, in ‘so far as it is a 
separate country, has but slight claims.” For 
the most part, they ar. the composition of any 
persons but the Irish. The ‘Groves of Blar- 
ney,’ (written by Milliken of Cork), ‘ By the 
big hill of Howth,’ ‘ Molly Asthore,’ ‘ The night 
before Larry was stretched,’ ‘ Ye lasses and 
bucks,’ and a very few others, are all that can 
boast of Hibernian birth. Others may have 
been written in Ireland, but are not of it. A 
thorough-bred Irish song is noé a caricature in 
rhyme; the Irish have no fancy for turning 
themselves into ridicule. 

Moore’s Melodies, as they are called, are de- 
servedly popular with the higher castes of Irish; 
but as they have not found a way to the shebeen 
house yet, they cannot be deemed exceptions. 
The “ Irish Melodies” indeed are generally un- 
known to the Irish people (we speak of them 
en masse), but when known and mentioned, it is 
with a regret that the airs should have been 
tamed down from their native wildness, to suit 
the words of “the poet of all circles, and the 
idol of his own.” ‘The Groves of Blarney,’ + 





t Blarney Castle, in 1825, was visited by Sir Walter 
Scott and Miss Edgeworth. A few weeks before their 
visit, some valuable antiquities had been discovered. In 
this castle the stone is, which confers the gift of flattery 
on all who kiss it: hence the term “ blamey” applied 
to the compliments of Irish The barefooted and 
hatless cicerone who shows the castle, thus described 
the Ariosto of the North :—“ A tall bulky man and a 
thin lady (Miss E.) came here, and thrust themselves, 








(although of very modern date,) is very popular 
in Ireland. In the book before us, it is sadly 
mis-printed. To convey an idea of this singu- 
lar composition, we shall quote three of its six 
stanzas :— 


’Tis Lady Jeffreys that owns this station, 
Like Alexander or Helen fair ; 
There ’s not one commander throughout this nation, 
For emulation can with her compare. 
There’s castles round her, that no nine-pounder 
Would dare for to enter this place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwell he did it pommel, 
And made a breach in her battlement. 


There ’s gravel walks there for contemplation, 

And conversation in sweet solitude ; 

’Tis there the lover may hear the dove, or 

The gentle plover in the afternoon. 

And if a young lady would be so engaging, 

As to take a walk in their shady bowers, 
*Tis there her lover, he might transport her 

To some dark forth underneath the flowers. 
’Tis there the cave where no daylight enters, 

But cats, rats, and badgers for ever breed ; 
All decked by nature, which makes it sweeter 

Than a coach and six, or a bed of down : 
*Tis there the lake ’s well stored with perches, 

And comely eels in the verdant mud; 
Besides the leeches, and the groves of beeches 

All standing up in order, to guard the flood. 

As a companion to this extravaganza, we 
should have had the far-famed song of ‘ Castle 
Hyde,’ (one of the oldest lyrics in Ireland). It 
even abounds in more ludicrous images than 
that just quoted: two of its lines run:— 

And the trout and salmon a-playing backgammon, 

All by the banks of sweet Castle-Hyde ! 

This is a touch above the “comely eels in the 
verdant mud.” 

Why has not Mr. Weekes included O' Leary’s 
famous song of ‘Whiskey, drink divine’? We 
shall quote the last verse, to show what a trea- 
sure he has missed :— 

Send the bumper round, 
Life would be no pleasure, 
If it were not found 
In this charmed measure. 
And when tyrant Death’s 
Arrow shall transfix ye, 
Let your latest breaths 
Be “ Whiskey, whiskey, whiskey!” 

Perhaps we are too fastidious. The book is 
a good book in its way—a vade-mecum for the 
amateur singer in the usual run of what are called 
Irish songs. 





Miscellaneous Pieces, in Verse, Moral and Reli- 
gious. By Richard Manley, of Southmolton, 
Devon. 


THERE was acomposition, in the days of old, 
which flamed in the ocean’s depths, as well as 
in the air: is not the spark of poetic thought 
similar to this? Richard Manley was born in 
obscurity, educated at a parish school, laboured 
for a hard living, and yet sought and found con- 
solation in poetry. During a long illness, he, 
by the advice of friends, made a selection from 
his loose papers— and here is the result. Good 
feeling and good sense, are the characteristics 
of the small volume, and it cannot fail, so far as 
its influence shall extend, to “promote the 
interests of morality and virtue,” which is the 
highest ambition of the writer. It would be un- 
just to commend the work for any great poetical 
merit, but we will extract a few stanzas, from 
which the reader may form his own opinion of it. 


A Look at the Heavens. 
I gaze upon yon orb of light’ 
And pray that I may shine as bright 
As I pass o’er life’s narrow sea, 
And drop into eternity. 
I gaze upon tie moon’s pale ray, 
That cheers the oun night, and pray, 
That, as a Christian, I may stand, 
A light in a benighted land. 





ransacking, into every nook and cranny, that a rat 
wouldn’t go through. When he came to the top of the 
castle, he took all the country down on paper (made 
sketches), and one of us sang ‘ The Grovesof Blarney.’ 
He made us sing it again, and said that he’d converse 
@ poem on castle himself, may be!” 





The star that wanders round his sphere 
1 gaze upon, and breathe a pray’r, _ 

{ may not wander from the road, 

That leads to peace, to heav’n, and God. 


I gaze upon yon fixed star, 

That shines : lent from afar ; 
pray, in Christ, I may remain, 

Firm fix’d till endless life I gain. 





A Grammar of the German Language. By C.F. 
Becker, M.D. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tus is one of the most original philological 
works which have for a long time appeared in 
this country; yet it is that kind of book which 
almost every one will praise, few will buy, and 
hardly any will study. Its plan is so totally dif- 
ferent from those of our school-grammars,whether 
Latin or English, and the philological knowledge 
required by it, so far beyond that which is gene- 
rally met with in this country, that we are certain, 
unless our system of education totally changes, 
it will never be popular among those who study 
the German language. The purposes for which 
modern languages are learned among us, are all 
practical: we want to understand foreign authors, 
or converse with the people whose countries we 
visit. Those, therefore, who wish to instruct 
us in them, either as teachers or grammarians, 
should not throw difficulties in the way of stu- 
dents, by introducing a new grammatical phrase- 
ology and refined distinctions. Admitting 
that our grammars are defective, we are familiar 
with their technical terms ; and the teacher has 
only to show us, by means of these familiar 
phrases, in what respects his language differs 
from our own, what inflections each part of 
speech may receive, what are the powers of these 
inflections, in what manner words govern each 
other, and what is their order of succession. 
Every »ther method, however just and philoso- 
phical in the abstract, can only serve to perplex 
and alarm the learner. 





Pinnock’s Goldsmith's History of England. 22nd 
edition. Revised by W. C. Taylor, M.A. 
London, 1831. Whittaker & Co. 


THE twenty-second edition of a work is a greater 
novelty than any new book, and this at least 
deserves a word of commendation. The whole 
of the reigns of George III. and IV. are re- 
written, and well written, and the brief historical 
narrative is brought down even to the reign of 
William IV. and the ministry of Lord Grey. But 
it is as a cheap book that we commend it—here 
is a map, a neatly-engraved plate of the junior 
branches of the royal family, portraits of all the 
sovereigns, and more than 500 pages of good 
paper and good print, neatly, and even hand- 
somely bound, for six shillings. Literature is the 
seed of sound morality ; and whoever publishes 
a good book at a reduced price, deserves ho- 
nourable mention by all honest critics. 





A Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By John Gorton. The Irish and 
Welsh articles by G. N. Wright, M.A. Fifty- 
two maps. 3 vols. Vol. I, London, 1831. 
Chapman & Hall. 


Tue first volume of this cheap and valuable 
work is now completed. The general arrange- 
ment is good, and the selection of such par- 
ticulars as frequently form the sole object of 
reference, such as distance, post-towns, popu- 
lation, &c.—and the printing them in a smaller 
type, and as a heading to the general article—is 
excellent. So far, indeed, as our examination 
has gone, the work seems compiled with 
great care, from the latest parliamentary and 
other papers that could illustrate the subject, 
and to be altogether very accurate and trust- 
worthy. The paper is good—the print clear— 
and the maps neat, and carefully executed, 
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The Fenwickian System of Learning and Teaching 
the French Language—Le Trésor de I’ Ecolier 
Frangais—Introduction to Parisian Phraseology. 
By Mons. L. P. R. Fenwick de Porquet, de 
Paris. London, Simpkin & Marshall. 


Mr. L. P. R. Fenwick de Porquet has already 
had a good word from us, and we cannot, in jus- 
tice, do more than repeat, that his books may 
no doubt be found useful in schools; but there 
is, decidedly, nothing in them to warrant Mr. 
L. P. R. Fenwick de Porquet’s pretensions. He 
absolutely fancies himself the ne plus ultra of pre- 
ceptors. His System, as he calls it, Developed, a 
book of ninety-two pages, containing just twenty- 
five minutes reading, and for which he modestly 
charges five and sixpence, is precisely that sort 
of obvious method of instruction which any in- 
telligent tutor might very naturally adopt, with- 
out ever having been enlightened by Mr. L. P. R. 
Fenwick de Porquet or his five and sixpenny 
tract. We shrewdly suspect from certain symp- 
toms, known perhaps only to ourselves—and we 
do not think it "5 | to make a display of our 
incorruptibility, like Lord Sidmouth, by pro- 
secuting a Plymouth tinman—that Mr. L. P. R. 
Fenwick de Porquet’s books are got up more for 
his own benefit than that of the rising genera- 
tion—they are made (like the razors bought by 
Peter Pindar’s bumpkin,) to sed/. Although we 
have allowed that these books may be useful in 
schools, it is but fair to state, that there are 
many now used which are decidedly much supe- 
rior. 





History and Topography of the United States. 
Edited by J. N. Newton, M.A. Illustrated 
with Views and Maps of every State in the 
Union. London, 1831. Simpkin & Marshall. 

WE call the particular attention of our readers 

to this very interesting work, which proceeds 

with great regularity and increasing spirit. 

Upon some future occasion, we may consider it 

more in detail. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SONNET. 

On! blame me not for tears, nor think therein 
A sullen peevishness and sorrow dwell— 
Earth and its gayest flowers all begin 
To weep, when day has look’d its last farewell ;— 
Even the Moon—she’s but the memory 
OF sunlight gone—a sad reflection gleaming 
Through the pale dews of eve; like joy to me, 
O’er the dim twilight hours of absence stream- 

ing:— 
Its raptures soften’d into melancholy— 
Like a gay valley distanced into gloom; 
A sad tranquillity, that seems more holy 
Than if it shone with all the sunniest bloom! 
If thus Joy turn to tears in being remember'd, 
May I not weep, my May being all December’d? 





HEARTLESSNESS. 


Heartless man, I envy thee— 
Cold to joy or woe, 
Feeling drown’d in apathy 
Thro’ life’s path you go ;— 
The flush of sensibility 
’Tis ne'er thy lot to know, 
The change from mirth to misery, 
The heart’s blood ebb and flow. 


Heartless man, I envy thee— 
Thine the mental ease, 
Where recklessness or sophistry 
Can make ye what ye please ;— 
Looking on in mockery, 
At that which others sting, 
Heartless man, it moves not thee— 


A happy, selfish thing. 
A. W, 





TO POLLY, 
AT BISHOP’s, JESUS LANE, OXFORD. 

No mote let Scarlett strive with Brough’m, 

And wage a brief, yet bitter war, 
Since we can see in Polly’s bloom, 

That Poll’s the glory of the bar. 
No more let haughty Tufts despise 

My Polly’s tap, though lowlier far, 
Since we can see in Polly's eyes 

At once the “ Angel” and the “ Star!”+ 

Sen. Com. Room, Edmund Hall. 





MR. PALMER’S TIDE AND WIND REGISTER. 


Or the various tide-registers which it has 
been our lot to meet with, none have equalled 
this invention of Mr. Palmer's, either by the test 
of absolute efticiency for the intended purpose, 
or the ingenuity, neatness, and elegance of its 
construction. The best we had before seen is that 
at Sheerness, the invention of A. J. Lloyd, Esq., 
a fellow of the Royal Socicty ; but, like the rest, 
it requires much attention, while this of Mr. 
Palmer’s needs little or none. In addition to 
the qualities it possesses, of giving a faithful 
delineation of the curve described by the tide, 
during the time of a flood, or an ebb, it also 
notes the direction of the wind every hour—an 
element of no small importance when the phe- 
nomena of the tides are under consideration. 

A correct idea of Mr. Palmer's machine can 
only be obtained by an inspection of it; aud its 
simplicity of construction 1s such, that its good 
qualities are at once apparent. We will en- 
deavour to put our readers in possession of the 
principle on which it acts. The machine itself 
standing on a table, independent of the float 
belonging to it, does not occupy more than two 
or three square feet, and is constructed princi- 
pally of brass and iron. The principal part of 
it consists of a cylinder, about three feet in cir- 
cumference, and seven inches in length, which 
is made to revolve very slowly on its axis by 
the motion communicated to it from the pen- 
dulum of a clock. The paper, on which the 
register is made, is received on the exterior sur- 
face of this cylinder, from another of less diameter 
placed close to it, which contains suflicient for 
the register of the tides during a whole lunation, 
or twenty-eight days. 

A bar of iron is fixed over the upper part of 
the principal cylinder described above, the lower 
part of which contains rack work, and is tra- 
versed by another bar containing the pencil. 
The rise or fall of the tide communicates mo- 
tion to this second bar, and consequently to the 
pencil in a lateral direction across the cylinder, 
by means of a float connected with it by two 
wheels, so proportioned, that a rise or fall of 25 
or 26 feet causes the pencil to traverse the whole 
length of the cylinder. The paper is also di- 
vided by lines into spaces, which are each pro- 
portional to the rise or fall of one foot. 

It will now be seen, that when the machine 
is properly adjusted, the pencil will have two 
motions. One arising from the slow revolving 
motion of the cylinder by means of the clock, 
which may be more properly called relative ; 
the other an absolute motion in a lateral direc- 
tion across the cylinder, by means of the rise or 
fall of the tide; and thus will the pencil give a 
faithful delineation of the progress of the rise or 
fall of the tide at every part of it. The import- 
ance of this is great, because it is well known 
that the tide does not rise and fall uniformly 
throughout a flood, or ebb; and the periods of 
the maximum and minimum rise and fall in 
equal portions of time, or, in other words, the 
libration of the tides will thus be detected. 

It is intended to place this machine in a room 
immediately over a well, into which the tide 
will be admitted through an opening protected 





+ The two principal inns. 





from the ingress of any floating substance by 
means of an iron gauze. Thus, the motion 
arising from the violence of the wind, the rip- 
pling of the surface, or the passage of vessels, 
will be avoided, and a correct register obtained. 

In addition to the register of the tide, the di- 
rection of the wind is also noted every hour. 
This is obtained by means of a vane connected 
by a rod to a small piece of iron, which stamps 
the impression of an arrow on the paper, from 
a blow given to it by a small hammer, at the 
commencement of each hour: the direction of 
the arrow indicating that of the wind. It is 
impossible to be otherwise than pleased with a 
machine like this, which makes one of the prin- 
cipal phenomena of nature subservient to its 
own register. ‘The application of the pendulum 
of aclock is new—it is a most fortunate idea, 
and forms its most essential virtue. 

We hear that it is Mr. Palmer's intention to 
fix the present machine at the entrance to the 
London Docks; being the engineer to that 
Company, he will have the means of placing it 
in the most advantageous position. Another is 
also to be placed somewhere above London 
Bridge. It probably could not have appeared 
at a more proper time, as the removal of the 
old bridge is so near at hand. By observations 
made with these machines now, and after its 
removal, we shall obtain, no doubt, some very 
curious results, illustrative of the effects which 
its removal will produce. There have been so 
many opinions promulgated on this subject, that 
we are reluctant in adding another to them. 
But it seems plain to us, that the impediment 
being removed, the flood-tide will merely reach 
higher up the river, and the ebb being accele- 
rated, will leave much more of its bed exposed 
than hitherto. Of course, a partial alteration 
in the various shoals must be the consequence 
of an accelerated motion in the water. We 
hope to hear of Mr. Palmer's machines being 
established on all parts of our coasts. 





CHARTS OF THE COAST OF BRAZIL, 
LOSS OF H.M.S. THETIS. 


Tue account of the Mersey grounding on the 
Braganza reefs has no sooner reached us, than 
it is immediately followed up by the total loss 
of H.M. ship Thetis, commanded by Capt. 
Burgess, on Cape Frio, near the entrance of 
Rio Janeiro. The Thetis had left Rio on the 
4th of December for England, having been about 
four years on the station. The weather was very 
bad, the wind adverse, accompanied with rain 
and fog. At eight in the evening of the follow- 
ing day, when by the reckoning the ship was 
supposed to be twenty miles from the land, and 
sailing, with all the contidence of safety, at the 
rate of nine miles an hour, breakers and land 
were suddenly discovered ahead, and before the 
course could be sufficiently altered, the ship’s 
bowsprit struck the rocks. The shock broke 
it, and the three masts fell at the same time on 
the deck of the ship. The state of the weather, 
the surf beating the ship on the rocks, and the 
darkness of the night rendered all attempts to 
save her ineffectual, and the safety of the crew 
was the first object. Some of them gained the 
rocky precipice with difficulty, and the ship, 
shortly after, drifted along the shore into six 
fathoms water, and at midnight sunk. Others of 
the crew had succeeded in gaining the rocks, 
and the rest were enabled to remain on the ves- 
sel, by the upper part being just out of water, 
although the surf beat continually over them. 
With the exception of sixteen, all hands got safe 
on the island which forms Cape Frio, and on 
the following day, were conveyed in canoes to 
the main land. A dispatch was immediately 
sent off to Admiral Baker, who lost no time in 
repairing to their assistance with the ships un- 
der his command, then lying at Rio. 
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A very extraordinary current, occasioned by 
the violence of the wind, together with the im- 
possibility of seeing the land in consequence of 
the rain and fog, seem to have been the causes of 
this unfortunate event. Where a uniform current 
prevails, the mariner has no easy task to ascer- 
tain his situation; but when subject to a violent 
and irregular one, and denied the assistance of 
observation, or the sight of the land, from mist 
and fog, his situation then becomes painfully 
uncertain. 

Asis usual when aship leaves a foreign station, 
the invalids of the squadron were sent home by 
her, in addition to which it is stated that the 
Thetis had on board 800,000 dollars, which may 
eventually be recovered. 

We regret to add, that H.M. packet Barra- 
coutra, Lieut. James, which brought intelligence 
of the loss of the Thetis, on her way home 
from Brazil, in lat. 493° N., and lon. 24° W., 
fell in with the wreck of a brig lying on her 
broadside, with her sails set. On examining 
her from a boat to ascertain her name, and 
country, nothing more than the last letter E of 
the former could bé seen, but it is supposed, 
from her rigging and varnished sides, that 
she was an American. She appeared to be 
about 240 tons, with gilt stars on her stern, and 
many gilt ornaments abouther. The Barracou- 
tra had experienced a severe gale of wind, which 
had lasted several days before the wreck was 
scen, and it was supposed from her appearance 
that she had not been twenty-four hours in that 
situation, and that every person on board must 
have perished. ' 





NAVIGATION OF THE TEES. 
OPENING OF THE NEW CUT. 


Every step that is taken for the advance- 
ment of our commerce, be it far or near, must 
be hailed with satisfaction. Rail-roads are 
rapidly multiplying, and it behoves us to look 
with a jealous eye to the prosperity of our coast- 
ing trade—one of the great nurseries of our 
seamen. With such sentiments, it affords us 
pleasure to hear of the opening of the New Cut 
in the river Tees, by which a circuitous and 
dangerous part is avoided, and the navigation 
very materially expedited. 

It appears that the Tees Navigation Company, 
with the authority of parliament, in the year 
1808, made a cut near the town of Stockton, by 
which 33 miles of distance was saved, and which 
was opened in 1810. In 1828 a portion of the 
river, which had been encumbered by a shoal, 
was deepened, and the navigation thus mate- 
rially improved. In i829 the Company further 
determined on making a new channel for the 
river between Stockton and Newport, by a cut 
of about three-fourths of a mile in length, its 
depth being 16 feet, and breadth about 250. 
This is the cut which has now been opened, by 
which the dangerous channel near Portrack is 
avoided, and a saving of its own length gained. 
The importance of it is materially heightened, 
by the fact that vessels of large burthen can now 
go up to Stockton, which could not by the old 
channel; so that there can be little doubt that 
the commerce of the place will be much im- 
proved. 

The interior navigation of the river having 
been thus facilitated, the Company have turned 
their attention to the remaining part between 
Newport and the estuary forming the mouth of 
the river. Mr. Price, the Company’s engineer, 
has been directed to make plans for removing 
the shoals and obstructions from the bed of the 
river, and for confining its course to one deep 
and wide channel. By this means, a further 
saving of three-fourths of a mile in distance will 
be effected, between Cargofleet, at the mouth of 
the river, and Stockton. 

A harbour for vessels to tun into for safety 





in bad weather, has long been a desideratum on 
this part of the coast, as well as lights for their 
guidance. The former will be obtained by the 
contemplated alterations, by which means the 
number of vessels lost annually on the sands at 
the entrance of the river will be saved. The 
vast extent of coal district, which will thus be 
brought into work, will be felt in the London 
market. In 1524 it was questioned whether 
any export coal trade would be carried on by 
the Tees, before the establishment of the Stock- 
ton and Darlington railway. Since that railway 
has come into operation, many new and valuable 
collieries have been started in the Auckland dis- 
trict, from which a considerable export trade 
has already arisen. Besides the Stockton and 
Darlington railway, the Clarence railway, which 
is one of great extent, has been commenced, and 
is calculated to bring other large coal-fields into 
the market which has been opened from the Tees. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Feb. 11.—Mr. Harris delivered an admirable 
lecture on the power of different bodies to inter- 
cept magnetism—a very interesting subject, since 
researches of this nature may prove of great 
utility in devising means to protect the mari- 
ner’s compass from the effect of local attraction. 
When magnetism was first observed, it was sup- 
posed to be confined to ferruginous bodies, and 
indeed to owe its origin to that species of iron- 
ore called loadstone, which is naturally mag- 
netic, and if rabbed on steel communicates that 
property to the metal. Iron, though attracted 
by the magnet, was known to intercept its in- 
fluence when at a little distance, and to transmit 
it when in contact, without becoming perma- 
nently magnetic. Magnetism has of late been 
observed in a variety of metals as well as iron, 
when exposed to a current of electricity, though 
the electro-magnetic attraction may perhaps 
difier in some particulars from the ordinary 
magnetic power. When a piece of soft iron bar 
is in contact with a magnet, it attracts ferrugi- 
nous metallic substances as if they touched the 
magnet itself; but the moment the iron bar is 
removed the attraction ceases. Ifa thin plate 
of iron be put between a magnet and another 
piece of iron, but so as not to touch either, the 
magnetism is entirely intercepted. Now both 
these effects result from the extraordinary affi- 
nity of iron for magnetism, and this affinity in 
iron and steel surpasses that in any other sub- 
stance, to a degree that has given rise to the 
popular notion that these metals are alone af- 
fected by magnetism. It appears, however, that 
all substances which have been hitherto exa- 
mined are more or less magnetic, that is to say, 
they are attracted by magnetized steel. They 
have also, like iron, the property of intercepting 
magnetism, but in a much less degree, and these 
qualities are both proportional to the relative 
affinities for magnetism in different substances. 
Where that affinity is least, there the greatest 
thickness is necessary to produce the efiect; in 
iron it is so strong, that (as we have observed) a 
thin plate is sufficient to intercept the magnetic 
infiuence ;—but it may be shown that, if the at- 
traction is very powerful (as between two mag- 
nets), and the plate very thin, the magnetism is 
not entirely cut off; which proves that the affinity 
of iron is commensurable with that of any other 
substance. 

Mr. Harris had provided very complete appa- 
ratus for the illustration of his subject. We have 
stated the leading features, and it remains for 
us briefly to mention the principal experiments. 

If a circular disc of copper, lead, or any other 
metal, be made to revolve rapidly on an axis, 
under a glass case, and if, on the top of the case 
be put a magnetic needle, nicely hung, the needle 





will begin to turn round, and in a little time ac- 
quire a considerable velocity. If the experiment 
be reversed, and the disc be magnetic, a needle 
of any metal placed over the case is similarly 
affected. That this cannot arise from any cur- 
rent of air caused by the revolution of the disc 
is certain, because it was under a glass during 
the experiment; and we should mention also, 
that another glass was put over the needle: 
indeed, all the experiments we have occasion to 
mention succeed as well in vacuo as in air. 

Now, if between the needle and the disc be 
interposed a plate of iron, all attraction is inter- 
cepted, and the revolution of the needle ceases ; 
but if we desire to intercept the magnetic in- 
fluence by any other metal, we must use 4 much 
thicker plate: thus, when a plate of iron need 
not be more than the twentieth of an inch in 
thickness, one of copper must be three or four 
inches—of zinc still more—and of other metals 
a greater or less thickness is necessary. In fact, 
if we suppose that the affinity of iron for mag- 
netism is one hundred times stronger than that 
of copper, then a plate of copper must be one 
hundred times the thickness of a plate of iron 
to produce the same effect. 

Wood, glass, and fluids, and, we believe, all 
other substances, are capable of cutting off the 
magnetic communication, but in a less degree 
than metals. 

If a magnetic needle be surrounded by a ring 
of any metal, its vibrations will be retarded by 
the attraction of the metal, and Mr. Harris ex- 
hibited a very delicate machine which he had 
used for making experiments of this nature in 
vacuo. 

There was also on the library table, a contri- 
vance for preventing the effect of local attraction 
in ships, by placing a large vertical disc of 
metal, standing, to use the sea phrase, athwart- 
ships, immediately before the binnacle. 

A very curious head of Voltaire, executed in 
coloured wax, has been exhibited at the Insti- 
tution for two or three successive evenings. It 
is indeed dreadfully like nature, as such pro- 
ductions generally are. Let the sculptor adhere 
to form, for form is the only quality in which 
his art can imitate nature, and not suffer by the 
comparison. ;' 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 14.—John Barrow, Esq., Vice-President, 
in the chair.—An interesting paper was read 
on the nature and productions of the country, 
as well as the manners and customs of the na- 
tives, in the vicinity of King George’s Sound. 
It was communicated by Mr. Nind, who had 
accompanied the party to form the settlement in 
that part of Australia, in 1826, in the capacity of 
medical attendant, and remained there till 1829. 
Mr. Nind’s communications with the natives 
were much facilitated, in consequence of their 
friendly disposition and frequent visits to the 
settlement; and he did not lose the opportuni- 
ties thus afforded him, of making observations 
on a race of whom we hitherto knew little. 

They do not differ materially from the abori- 
gines of Sydney. Their only article of dress is 
a cloak of kangaroo skin, reaching to the knees, 
and fastened about the shoulders with a rush, 
so as to leave the right arm free. But, in com- 
mon with all other Indians, they make a free 
use of a reddish-coloured earth, mixed with 
grease, with which they disfigure themselves. 
Painting their bodies is not, however, as at 
Sydney, a sign of war, but seems to be more 
general, and carefully attended to, as grease is 
more or less to be had; and when plentifully 
obtained, their cloak undergoes the same pro- 
cess of painting as themselves. Another bar- 
barous custom, that of cutting gashes in different 
parts of their body, but principally about their 
shoulders, is common among them, and a means 
of distinguishing the various tribes or families. 
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From these gashes elevated cicatrices are raised, 
and are considered marks of distinction. ‘They 
also perforate the septum of the nose, and wear 
a feather in it. 

It appears that they have few or no chiefs; 
the most influential persons among them being 
doetors, or’ mulgarradocks, who claim to them- 
selves supernatural powers. Mr. Nind wit- 
nessed an attempt of one of these mysterious 
persons to stop a thunder-storm. His process 
was to stand in the rain, making violent gesti- 
culations, shouting loudly, throwing his arms 
about, and shaking his cloak, for a length of 
time. ‘They also believe they can cure disease, 
but their attempts are attended with as little 
success, as they are likely tu be on the ele- 
ments. They are generally a healthy race, and 
are very particular in the diet of their sick. 
Roots only are at first eaten by them, then 
lizards, bandicoots, opossums, &c. 

Polygamy is general among them, but their 
customs relating to these matters, Mr. Nind 
says, are yet in obscurity. The whole of the 
natives are divided into two classes, and it is a 
law that they must intermarry with each other 
—those who break this law being subject to 
heavy punishment. The girls are promised by 
the fathers even before they are born, and are 
always at their disposal. There are instances, 
however, of elopements, as among ourselves ; 
and the displeasure of the parents is great, 
during the temporary absence of the parties. A 
period of six months, or a year, with presents, 
is sufficient, however, to wear off the impression 
of such misconduct. They have a barbarous 
practice, in the event of any of their women 
having twins, of putting one to death—generally 
preserving a female, and asserting as a reason, 
that the mother has not sufficient milk for both. 

Their principal method of taking game, is by 
setting fire to the face of the country, which, 
being generally dry, burns very rapidly. The 
men place themselves in the paths which are 
most frequented by the animals, and vast num- 
bers of kangaroos, opossums, and emus, are 
thus destroyed. In order to prevent the fire 
from extending too far, they burn it in consecu- 
tive portions. Snakes, it appears, form an article 
of their food. When they kill one, they are 
particularly careful to beat its head to atoms 
before they take it in their hands. Jf they find 
it has recently eaten food, they reject it, stating 
that it causes sickness. They are very careful 
of their dogs, which they consider entitled to a 
portion of the game they kill; but when they 
are deficient of provisions, these animals fre- 
quently leave their masters to provide for them- 
selves, and generally return to them at the 
expiration of a few days. 

In summer they come down to the coast for 
the purpose of taking fish. They generally spear 
them in shoal water, and sometimes take them 
in a sort of weir, which they form of bushes in 
the shallow patts of the rivers. They also prac- 
tise the system, so common among our fisher- 
men, of attracting them by a light at night. It 
sometimes happens that a dead whale is thrown 
on shore by the sea, which affords them food, 
and a quantity of fat, which lasts them a long 
time. ‘Phey are very fond of their children, but 
do not always treat their women with kindness. 
These, as is customary with the North American 
Indians, perform many useful offices. They not 
only do much towards procuring food, but 
build their huts, prepare their cloaks, besides 
various other services. Of domestic utensils 
they have very few. A piece of soft bark 
makes a drinking cup, the claw of a kan- 
garoo serves for a needle, and through a hollow 
rush, or the wing-bone of a bird, they suck water, 
when they cannot conveniently reach it with 
their mouths. 

Their dances are described as being inelegant, 
and principally of a nature to represent their 





various methods of killing game. They gene- 
rally perform these feats entirely naked, but 
exhibited them before the settlers with their 
cloaks fastened round them. A fire is made on 
the spot where the dance is to take place, and 
on one side of it is seated an old man. The 
dancers then advance, and retire on the opposite 
side of the fire towards him, stepping together, 
sometimes stooping, and moving their heads and 
bodies in the most grotesque attitudes—shouting 
together, and each bearing a green bough in his 
hand, which they finally deposit with the old 
man. This grave personage assumes a very 
serious air during the ceremony, and gives di- 
rections to the dancers as he pleases. The 
women, it seems, are not allowed to dance with 
the men. 

Retaliation seems to be their principle in 
quarrels. If a man is killed, his friends 
are content with the death of any one of the 
tribe to which the aggressor belongs. If he 
should have been killed by accident, as falling 
from a tree, his friends impute it to an adverse 
tribe, and kill one of them in consequence. If 
a man is ill, and imagines he shall not recover, 
he attempts to kill somebody, and fancies by 
so doing that he shall get well again. Although 
their war implements are of a dangerous nature, 
they are described as being by no means a war- 
like race of people. They are very dextrous in 
avoiding the spear; and in their wars with each 
other, generally arising from quarrels about 
their women, they are content -with inflicting a 
wound, which is a signal for battle to cease. 
When their attacks on each other are intended 
to be fatal, they are generally made by stealth, 
and during night; and it is curious, that the 
friends of a person who may be killed in this 
manner (which is always by the spear,) are 
careful never to mention his name, asserting 
that, if they do, it will raise his ghost. Should 
another person have the same name as the de- 
ceased, he will immediately change it, to avoid 
repeating it. They bury their dead, with much 
lamentation, in a grave about a yard wide, four 
feet long, and about a yard in depth. The bot- 
tom of the grave is covered with the bark of 
trees and green boughs. The corpse is then 
placed in it, ornamented, and wrapped up in 
his cloak, with the knees bent to the breast, and 
the arms folded across the body. Green boughs 
are then laid over the body, then bark, and 
earth; more boughs are then placed on the 
earth, on which are laid his spears, knife, ham- 
mer, and ornamental feathers. His womena, 
or throwing-stick, and curl, or carved flat stick, 
are also stuck on each side of the mound. They 
also cut circles in the trunks of the adjacent 
trees. Their mourning is either by daubing 
their faces with black, or large blotches of white 
paint, particularly on the foreheads, which they. 
continue to wear a long time. The implements 
of the women are also buried with them; but 
there is not so much ceremony in their funerals 
as those of the men. 

The climate is reported, by Mr. Nind, to be 
very favourable to vegetation; the crops are 
not only certain, but luxuriant, where the 
ground has been manured. In all parts of the 
country stagnant pools of water are found. The 
prevailing rock in the vicinity of the settlement 
is granite;—and the number of settlers in 
October 1829, when Mr. Nind left it, was 52. 
The settlement is situated about the middle 
of the north shore of Princess Royal harbour, 
at the foot of the low part of Mount Mel- 
ville. The position of it is considered very 
eligible, in many points of view, but it is destitute 
of good timber, as well as good water. The 
svil is extremely barren near it, being a pure 
white sand a few inches from the surface. 

The following members were elected: Capt. 
Sir John Pechell, Bart. ; Captain Fitzroy, R.N. ; 
Rev. E. Hawkey; J. Watts Russell, Esq.; J. 





Deville, Esq.—C. T. Ramage, Esq. was pro- 
posed for admission. 








ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 11. Anniversary Meeting.—The important 
proceedings of anniversary meetings generally 
attract as many of the members as may happen 
to be within a moderate distance of them. On 
the present occasion the Society’s room was 
filled when the President, Sir James South, took 
the chair. 

The business of the meeting was prefaced by 
an address of congratulation to the members, on 
having enrolled the name of their Sovereign as 
the patron of the Society, and to whom they 
were indebted for its present new title. A review 
of the several papers which had been read before 
the Society since the last anniversary, was fol- 
lowed by the report of the council. The subjects 
considered in the report were important and 
numerous. The appointment of some of its 
members, as visitors of the Royal Observatory, 
in conjunction with the members of the Royal 
Society, and the professors of Astronomy at 
Oxford and Cambridge—the reference of the 
Nautical Almanac to the Society, as a most im- 
portant national work, with a view to its im- 
provement—and the obtaining of a new charter, 
were each subjects for congratulation, as tend- 
ing to establish the character of the Society on 
the honourable and permanent basis of general 
utility. The financial report was laid open, and 
the number of the members forming the Society 
was stated at present as amounting to 258, be- 
sides upwards of thirty associates. The loss of 
two members by death, Captain Boteler, R.N., 
late of H,.M. ship Hecla, and Mr. Tully, the 
celebrated optician, was announced with just 
and well-merited encomiums on their merits, 
the former for his persevering exertions in the 
scientific pursuits of his profession in the noxious 
climate of Africa, under which he fell; the latter 
for his high attainments in the construction of 
astronomical instruments. Various points were 
entered on relating to the future management 
of the Society’s affairs, and the offer of Lieut. 
Lecount to succeed Lieut. Stratford in the un- 
paid duties of secretary, was satisfactorily no- 
ticed. The report concluded with congratula- 
tions on the flourishing condition of the Seciety. 

A list of persons and scientific bodies which 
had contributed to the Society’s library was then 
read, as well as the new charter, which received 
the approbation of the members. 

The president, Sir James South, then deli- 
vered his retiring speech. He commenced with 
a view of the progress made in Astronomy, and 
the various instruments belonging to this sci- 
ence, from the period when Galileo first con- 
structed the telescope with which he discovered 
the moons of Jupiter, and resolved the milky 
way into stars. The zenith sector, the mural 
circle, the equatorial and transit instruments, 
were Pact considered, and the merits of 
their various constructc eloquently and deser- 
vedly eulogized. The pv. fection attained in the 
two last instruments by the labours of one in- 
dividual, (whom the president thought it unne- 
cessary to name, but no doubt meant Mr. 
Troughton, ) was dwelt on with peculiar energy 
and satisfaction, as being generally acknow- 
ledged. The method of using a second telescope, 
as a meridian mark for the transit instrument, 
was alluded to as an ingenious and highly va- 
luable expedient in some observatories. The 
invention of the vertical floating collimator, 
by Captain Kater, was next considered, and 
its perfect efficiency acknowledged. It has 
always been a source of inconvenience to 
astronomers, the having to refer to a plumb- 
line or spirit-level for their zenith point 
in using large instruments. This invention 
of Captain Kater’s, which is described in the 
second part of the Philosophical Transactions 
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for 1828, has entirely superseded. For this in- 
vention the council of the Society had awarded 
to Captain Kater their first medal, which was 
delivered to him by the president, with an ap- 
propriate speech. The second medal had been 
awarded to M. Le Baron Daneviseau, member 
of the Board of Longitude at Paris, for his 
tables of the Moon’s motions, and was delivered 
by the president to Captain Smyth, the foreign 
secretary, to be transmitted to him. In the 
course of his speecii the president alluded with 
much satisfaction to the observatories of the 
Cape and Australia, as well as those in different 
parts of Europe, the property of private indivi- 
duals. The manner in which they were con- 
ducted, and the appointments to those belonging 
to government, were calculated to keep pace 
with the best wishes of the friends of astronomy. 
The president, after returning thanks for the 
support he had received in office, concluded his 
speech by observing that it had been his prin- 
cipal object to leave the honours of the chair as 
unsullied as he had found them. 

The balloting for the officers and council of 
the Society then commenced, and the following 
names were unanimously returned. President, 
J. Brinkley, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cloyne.— 
Vice-Presidents: F. Bailey, Esq., J. F. W. 
Herschel, Esq., Rev. W. Pearson, Edward 
Troughton, Esq.—Treasurer, John Lee, Esq.— 
Secretaries: A. De Morgan, Esq., J. Wrottesly, 
Esq.—Foreign Secretary, Capt. H. W. Smyth, 
R.N.—Council: G. B. Airy, Esq., Hon. Lord 
Ashley, C. Babbage, Esq., P. Barlow, Esyq., 
Captain F. Beaufort, R.N., D. Gilbert, Esy., 
J. W. Lubbock, Esq., E. Riddle, Esq., Sir J. 
South, Lieut. W. S. Stratford, R.N. 

Mr. Baily was then called. to the chair, and 
thanks were voted to the late president, Sir 
James South, for the able and efficient manner 
in which he had conducted the aflairs of the 
Society, and the zeal with which he had devoted 
himself to the advancement of astronomy. 

It is with much satisfaction we inform those 
of our readers who take an interest in this So- 
ciety, that the whole proceedings of this day’s 
meeting are directed to be printed. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Feb. 17.—Henry Hallam, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—John Gage, Esq., the Direc- 
tor of the Society, communicated his opinions 
on the proposed removal of the Organ-screen 
in York Minster, and called on the Society to 
second the efforts of himself and others in op- 

osing the desecration. A view of part of the 
interior of the edifice, suspended in the meeting- 
room, and showing the present position of the 
screen, helped to give weight to Mr. Gage’s 
arguments. 

Two drawings of ancient stained-glass win- 
dows, with historical or legendary subjects 
painted on them, were laid before the Society, 
and a communication read respecting them, in 
a letter, from the gentleman who discovered 
them and made the drawings, to Mr. Gage. 
The paintings are supposed to be of the time of 
Henry III.—Mr. Britton addressed a letter to 
the Secretary, with geometrical and perspective 
drawings of the three principal baronial and 
civic halls, now existing in the nativnal style of 
architecture, and that which preceded it, He- 
dingham, Penshurst, and Crosby, each illustra- 
tive of the style of the period in which it was 
executed. 

In furtherance of the object proposed by Mr. 
Gage, it was determined in the course of the 
evening, that aremonstrance should be prepared 
and laid on the table in the Meeting-room of 
the Society on Thursday next, to receive the 
signatures of such of the Fellows as are opposed 
to the alteration of the screen. 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 15.—A report upon the varieties of apri- 
cots cultivated in the garden of the Society, was 
made to the Fellows by Mr. Robert Thompson, 
one of the under-gardeners ut Chiswick, and to 
whose knowledge and experience the editors of 
the Pomological Magazine are principally in- 
debted for the value and interest that work pos- 
sesses. Great advances scem to have been 
made in one of the objects the Society has in 
view, viz. the elucidation of the confusion that 
reigns over the nomenclature of most, if not of 
all, fruits, and the reduction of infinite synonyms 
to their proper standards. Apricots, if we may 


~ judge from this communication, do not appear 


to have been behind in this evil, twelve distinct 
sorts only having been proved in the condensa- 
tion of upwards of fifty names. 

The exhibitions consisted of a selection of 
eighteen varieties of apples, from Mr. Kirke, of 
Brompton ; specimens of apples and pears from 
France, Holland, and America, sent by Mr. 
Owen, of Bond-street; flowers of camcllias 
from Mr. Allnutt, and thirty sorts of apples and 
four sorts of pears from the Society's fruit-room ; 
among the Jatter we especially noticed one called 
the Easter Beurré, decidedly the best of all the 
late keeping pears, and which unites the quali- 
ties of being a profuse bearer when grafted on 
the quince, with extremely high flavour and 
perfect hardihood. We also remarked some 
Ingenious garden chairs, very portable, and 
capable of being packed into a small compass 
when not used; and although they reminded us 
somewhat of a chevaur-de-frise, formed very 
comfortable seats. 

Grafts of the Dutch Mignonne and Reinette 
de Canada apples, and of the Beurré Diel and 
Beurré Rance pears were distributed. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Fel. 12.—Mr. Bacot in the chair.—The So- 
ciety’s rooms were this evening crowded to ex- 
cess, in anticipation of Dr. Granville’s promised 
critical remarks on Professor Amos’s introduc- 
tory lecture at the London University, on Me- 
dical Jurisprudence. We observed many gen- 
tlemen present connected with that Institution. 

The learned Doctor, after some prefatory ob- 
servations, referred to the evidence given by 
him before the House’ of Lords on the cele- 
brated Gardner Peerage cause, which had been 
most “ unfairly animadverted on” in the lecture 
above referred to. Dr. Granville was about 
to expatiate very warmly in reply, when he 
was called to order by Mr. Burnett, who 
observed that he could not conceive this 
Society a proper sphere for such a discussion. 
Mr. King, Mr. Norton, Dr. Thompson, and 
other members, spoke to order. The President 
eventually decided, that his friend and colleague 
had wandered from the subject, and recom- 
mended that it might be dropped, inasmuch as 
they met there for the purpose of scientific 
medical discussion, and not for personal expla- 
nations or political disquisition. Dr. Granville, 
with great readiness, acquiesced, when Mr. King 
read an excellent paper on the practicability 
of tying the arteria innominata in certain cases 
of aneurism and injuries of the arm; there 
was much minute anatomical detail, and many 
forcible arguments in favour of the operation. 
The subject is not generally interesting, other- 
wise we would have given a more lengthened 
report. Dr. Stewart will read a paper on the 
influence of the passions and imagination on 
disease, at the next meeting. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY, 

THE second monthly meeting was held on 
the 15th inst., A. M. Lambert, Esq., V. P., in the 
chair.—The concluding portion of Mr. Black- 
wall’s paper on the Structure and Economy of 
Spiders, was read by the Secretary. J.J. 





Whitaker, and F.T. Wintle, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows, and a certiticate in favour of Mr. Wm. 
Fallar, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, passed through 
the usual forms. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Medical Society.......++.+. Fight, p.m. 
Moxpar, { Phrenological Society ....- Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society . Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Eight, P.™. 
| Society of Arts (Evening Il- 
lustrations) .......++++. Eight, P.M. 
Socicty of Arts .....+0+++--4 past 7, P.M. 


Wepnes. { London Institution (Conver- 
SUZIONE) ceecesseeeeee «SEVEN, P.M. 


TvEsDay, 









Royal Society .......+.++-4 past8, P.M. 
Tuvass. { Society of Antiquaries ...... Hight, p.m. 
Fripvay, Royal Institution ..........4 past 8, P.M. 
Saturp. Westminster Medical Society, Eight, r.m. 





FINE ARTS 

The Tight Shoe. Wenry Richter. Engraved by 

H. Richter & J. P. Quilley. R. Ackermann. 
“Wnere the shoe pinches” comes truly home 
to everybody's feelings; and the misery and 
torment is amusingly represented by Mr. Rich- 
ter. The cobbler himself, the barber, the 
wooden-legged village veteran, and sundry 
noisy urchins—all seem to enjoy the poor fellow’s 
suffering. Mr. Richter too often. approaches 
to farce in his compositions; but in the present 
ably-engraved work, we can merrily laugh 
without being offended by extravagance. 


The Pointer. Martin T. Ward. Scott, and 

Webb. Moon, Boys & Graves. 
Some few months since, in the Athenzum, 
(No. 146,) we reviewed the ‘ Spaniel,’ to which 
the present print is a companion; the enco- 
mium we gave to it may with equal justice be 
applied to the ‘Pointer.’ All those who ad- 
mired a perfect representation of animal life, 
felt the loss of poor Scott ;—we have, however, 
great pleasure in adding that Mr. Webb has 
completed this plate, left in an etched state, 
with great ability. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part X. London, Tilt. 

A clever number of this interesting work. The 

Tower, after Roberts, is a very rich and beauti- 

ful plate. 





MuSICc 
ITALIAN OPERA.—KING’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday evening, was presented the 
opera of ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide,’ in which a Ma- 
demoiselle Beck and Signor David made their 
first appearances in this country. Of the lady 
we say nothing—for she did nothing: she 
was as “gentle as a sucking dove,” but she 
is no nightingale—in our judgment. A first 
appearance, before the most difficult audi- 
ence in the world, may probably have damped 
her exertions, and we therefore hope to speak 
more favourably of her another time. One thing 
of moment is, that she sings in tune—arare virtue 
in these days. Of Signor David it is difficult to 
give an opinion: he is a compound of perfections 
and faults. His voice is a high tenor, or, in ca- 
ricature-language, a male mezzo-soprano, which, 
with the exception of his falsetto, is of a very 
bad quality. His style is florid, and his at- 
tempts at expression often successful; but 
though he has artificially overcome, to a sur- 
prising degree, the want and defects of physical 
power, he does not always atone for its absence 
by purity of singing. He seems to be a very 
anxious, a well-meaning lover of his art—one 
that would delight his auditory if he had the 
means, but the proverb, “ where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” does not apply to every thing or 
situation, It isa common dictum among the 
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Italians, that he who has a fine voice possesses 
ninety-nine of the hundred qualifications neces- 
sary for a singer. The “vor eé preterea nihil,” 


however, we donot admire; although sweet tones | 


are wonderfully influential, and often lay the 
judgment asleep with a Circean charm. We 
have already stated that Signor David's falsetto 
is very good, and, moreover, we have to com- 
mend the masterly manner in which he imper- 
ceptibly glides from one voice to another ;—but 
his style of ornament is monotonous, and has the 
fault of being most exuberant where it should 
be most sparingly used, namely, in impassioned 
scenes of tenderness orenergy. A coquette, when 
she really loves, returns to a natural character, 
and, consequently, flirts but little; anda hero, ina 
hurry to the battle field, is in no humour for 
quadrilling. How ridiculous would the divine 
* Deeper and deeper still’ of Handel appear were 
it disgraced by unmeaning flourishes—‘ Jy only 
daughter,’ suspended in a string of fifty or sixty 
notes—‘ So dear a child,’ smothered in a roulade 
—the lie given to the despairing ‘7 can no more,’ 
by an exhibition of strength and power—how 
monstrously absurd ! 

Curioni acquits himselfadmirably in this opera; 
his declamation is exceedingly good, and in his 
SINGING, if he will but forget that he is a fa- 
vourite and be a little more industrious to merit 
applause, he is sure to have it. He, with others, 
has fallen into a great mistake, that shouting is 
singing; this is to be regretted the more, as his 
voice is so very pleasing when a mezzo. Of 
course, energy and strength of lungs are called 
for occasionally, but if he would but contrast 
these more frequently with his seeet singing, he 
would find that his piano would be his forte. 

The libretto of the opera is constructed on a 
most stupid story and is not worth noticing. ‘The 
music of it isone of Rossini’s earlier works, and 
contains fewer of the faults and beauties of the 
maestro than the generality of his other produc- 
tions. 


Tuesday's Performance.— Ricciardo e Zoraide’ 
was again performed, and, we regret to say, toa 
poorly attended house. The only thing worth 
remark was, Miss Ayton’s unaccountable flat 
singing; to sing sharp is an irremediable detect 
of the ear, but to sing half a tone sometimes 
below the accompaniments, is to us a riddle. 
And yet the fault has been, by some sagacious 
critics, laid to the orchestra! They must have 
most ingeniously contrived it. Madlle. Beck, 
though notso interesting as the interesting Bram- 
billa, is a quiet correct singer, to whom a com- 
poser may safely trust his music; she is not 
brilliant, but she is steady and true. The 
dancing was as usual: we think Brocard more 
graceful this season than ever; she dresses, par- 
ticularly her head, with a simple elegance, which 
reminds us of Horace’s Pyrrha! Madlle. Proche 
is an exceedingly pretty danseuse, and Madlle. 
Clara vastly improved. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Siz Original Songs : the Poetry by Mrs. Hemans; 
the Music by Zeugheer Herrman and H. F. C. 
London, Power. 


WE gave a specimen of the poetry of these delight- 
ful songs last week, and have now the gratification 
to assure our friends, that the accompanying music 
isnot unworthy of it. ‘Far away,’ by Herrman, 
and ‘Oh, om Bird,’ by H. F. C., if sung with 
right taste and feeling, will, we have no doubt, be 
great favourites. 


Gia un dolce raggio: arranged as a rondo for the 
Pianoforte, by J. B. Cramer. Cramer & Co. 
Tuls is anew edition of an old publication, but 
revised, and with, we believe, a new introduction 
by its author. To those who have not known it 
formerly, it is only necessary to say, that it is an 
excellent example of Cramer’s elegant, classical, 

and chaste style, in an easy and pleasing shape. 











Come to the silence that dwells with me: a Ballad. | present one. His wife and child are living on 
The words written and arranged to a Scotch | 
Melody, by J. Augustine Wade, Esq. Chappell. | 


| 


A very pleasing flow of poetry, wedded to an un- | 


usually characteristic Scottish air; the harmonies 
and dispersions are ingeniously effected, and the 
tout ensemble in good taste. 


Green's Guitar Songs, intended as the most Pro- 
gressive Lessons for the Instrument, and the 
easiest possible Accompaniment to the Voice. 
Class B, requiring only the first and second 
fingers of the left hand. Arranged and pub- 
lished by the Author. 

TuIs ingenious publication is in continuation of 

the plan and instructions noticed by us in the Athe- 

neum, No. 160, p. 732, and contains a pretty little 

ballad, ‘ Children sleeping,’ written by F. W. N. 

Bayley, and composed with five different styles of 

guitar accompaniment by Green. This idea of 

tuition is new, and we should think will be emi- 
nently successful. 





Strike, strike the lyre, to Freedom victorious. Pa- 
triotic Song and Chorus, suggested by recent 
events. Written and published by J. Green. 

Tne language is appropriate to the subject, and in 

good taste, but the music is quite commonplace : 

it perhaps deserves as much success as most other 
such patriotic effusions lately published. 

















THEATRICALS 





COVENT-GARDEN. 

‘Comrades and Friends, or, Life for Life,’ a 
most imposing title—and, for those who paid 
to see it, a most imposing piece. It would ap- 
pear that there is to be no end to the rivalry 
between this house and Drury Lane. Who 
would have thought that the managers here 
would have been jealous of the managers there 
having produced the worst melodrame that ever 
was written ?—which they clearly did in the 
‘Conscript and his Dog.’ Yet they have 
proved so; and shown that pre-eminence, even 
in dulness, is net to be resigned without a 
struggle. It is too close a race for us to pretend 
to decide which is the winner, but we freely 
admit that Covent Garden has done its worst 
to succeed. A more mawkish, sickening tissue 
of folly, ignorance and impossibility, never de- 
tained us from our wholesome bed. The au- 
thor has done so well before, that we will not 
stain his fame by printing his name in con- 
junction with ‘ Comrades and Friends,’ which 
is his last effort, and which he obliges us to 
hope will continue to be so. The management 
must indeed have been wofully off for new 
pieces, before it could have consented to bring 
out anything so discreditable to its taste, and 
so offensive to the common sense of the au- 
dience. 

Two regimental serjeants have permitted a 
violation of the “ Cordon Sanitaire” ; while their 
trial by court-martial is going on, we believe, 
but certainly while their sentence is being con- 
sidered, they are enjoying themselves in prison 
over a bottle ; the adjutant arrives to say that 
that they are both condemned to death, but 
that, one victim being considered enough, they 
may decide their lot by lot. Dice are produced, 
and the two almost dead men begin to rattle 
their bones. We should say that “ commerce ” 
would be a better game for them, because it 
would then be quite in character for the loser 
to go up one life. Roland Duroe (Mr. Warde) 
leses, and Charles Valcour (Mr. Serjeant Ab- 
bott) in a speech, not remarkable for its elo- 
quence, laments the fate of his friend, and most 
naturally wishes it had been his own. <A good 
chance is soon aflorded him; Duroc, it now 
seems, has formerly been paymaster of another 
regiment, but a relation of his having robbed 
the chest, he himself, rather than face the sus- 
picion of connivance, absconded, changed his 
name, and enlisted as a common soldier in his 





a neighbouring island; during five years he has 
had no communication with them, but though 
he could very well live without them, he does 
not like dying without them. He suddenly be- 
comes infected with a wish to see them, but 
leave of absence is an awkward request from a 
soldier engaged to be shot. ‘The author must 
here have been ina little dilemma, but ‘ Damon 
and Pythias’ and ‘ Henri Quatre’ came to his 
aid. Valcour, in the handsomest manner, vo- 
lunteers to take his friend's place in all but the 
place of execution; and the adjutant, who is 
jealous of Valcour in a love atiair, and wishes 
him disposed of, readily consents to the arrange- 
ment, and undertakes only to insert the wrong 
man’s nume in the death-warrant. Duroc de- 
parts in a sailing vessel, promising to return to 
the hour, and surrender himself in discharge of 
his bail. ‘The said bail has far better security 
than falls to the lot of bail in general; for he 
has not only his friend’s honour to depend upon, 
but—the wind. Duroc arrives at the island, 
and discloses first himself, and then his pleasant 
situation to his family. Some people would 
have thought it better to leave them in igno- 
rance—but the author thinks not. The wife 
objects strongly to her husband's returning for 
any such purpose; but the captain of the 
packet offers the best obstacle, by burning his 
vessel in pursuance of directions received trom 
the adjutant. ‘This is an odd, an expensive, 
and a somewhat dangerous order for either the 
one to give or the other to obey; but no matter 
—it furthers the plot. In the end, Duroe gets 
on board another vessel, and returns just time 
enough to save his honour and his friend: he 
has, moreover, his own pardon and promotion in 
his pocket ; his innocence has been made mani- 
fest, and the king (who is the king?) has made 
the paymaster Colonel of the Regiment—a novel 
line of promotion—but no matter again. Mrs. 
Vining, who plays the mother or aunt of the 
young lady, appears, we know not by what 
means, to be a resident in the prison. She has 
access to all parts of it at all hours, unattended 
except by a tremendous dress-hat and a pro- 
fusion of feathers. The young lady herself 
(Miss Taylor,) is also free of the prison; and, 
with a close adherence to probability, is mixed 
up from the beginning with imprisonment, trial, 
sentence, the throwing of the dice, and all 
transactions short of the execution, without 
having an idea what is to occur, or anything 
beyond a general impression that all is not 
quite as it should be with her lover. So many 
vehement absurdities should lead to some crown- 
ing master-stroke of folly—and they do. Val- 
cour has obtained leave of the Colonel to marry 
her, and they actually come on for the last scene 
attended by a procession which consists partly 
of dancing girls and boys to accompany them to 
their wedding, and partly of soldiers, who are 
to shoot the bridegroom as soon as it is over. 
Still, the bride knows nothing of the truth— 
how should she? They enter the church, are 
married, and out comes her happy husband, to 
breakfast, as it appears, under the opposite wall 
upon saltpetre and lead. This is “when a man’s 
merried his troubles begin” with a vengeance ! 
However, we have seen how he is saved. It is 
not less astonishing that the piece was saved— 
but so it was. 

We felt for no one throughout but those who 
were obliged to act such hopeless trash; and we 
repeat that this piece is a disgrace to the 
management, and an insult to common sense. 
At a moment like the present, it must make 
against their cause, that one of the Patent 
Theatres is reduced to the necessity of so de- 
basing itself. 

We have not room to notice Miss Kemble’s 
Beatrice this week, and must therefore defer it 
till next. 
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PLAY-BILL PUFFING. 


We are happy to announce a considerable 
improvement in the Drury Lane bills lately 
upon this point. The fever has not only assumed 
a less malignant character, but it has become 
intermittent. There have been days when the 
bills have been almost free from complaint. We 
will not arrogate so much to ourselves, as to say 
that this is owing to our repeated remarks, but, 
from whatever cause it arises, we hail even a 
partial return to common sense with genuine 
satisfaction. Our own notions and recollections 
of classical plays, classically produced, are so 
much more strongly associated with Covent 
Garden than Drury Lane, that we confess we 
should have hoped to see that house the last to 
take up wall-chalking, and the first to lay it 
aside—but we have been disappointed. The 
Covent Garden bills have continued their quack- 
eries daily, “sans intermission’—and truth, 
from which we depart knowingly for no one, calls 
upon us to announce that Drury Lane is taking 
the lead in the returning march to reason. 
Stil Drury Lane has not had courage enough to 
abolish the custom boldly and at once, so that 
there is yet time for Covent Garden to save its 
character, by passing its rival and doing so. If 
the management will take this suggestion in as 
good part as it is given, and act upon it—so 
much the more to its credit. If not, it must 
yield the palm of good taste to its neighbour ; 
and we should in that case, recommend it at 
least to take the good of the system with the 
bad—to erect a stage outside the theatre, and 
let any of the company that happen from time 
to time to be disengaged, appear thereon in 
their stage-dresses—blow a trumpet—and cry 
with a loud voice—* Valk up, ladies and gentle- 
men, the play is now going to begin.” 

Having occasionally pointed out bad English 
and bad spelling in the puffing department, it 
is but fair that we should call attention to any- 
thing really good, when we chance to meet with 
it. In this feeling, we must give our additional 
circulation to the following announcement in 
the Drury Lane Oratorio bills: 

“ The whole of the band of this theatre is en- 
gaged, and which is of the grandest and most ex- 
tensive scale.” 

“Mr. Alexander Lee superintends the music.” 
Quare—who looks efter the words ? 

Additional query. If the whole band be en- 
gaged, how can any of the members come to the 
Oratorios ? 





MISCELLANEA 





An earthquake has caused considerable da- 
mage in the village of Lazonigro, near Naples. 
The writer states, that it is matter of consolation 
that they have only to regret the loss of an old 
woman—doubtless, they would have been incon- 
solable, if the lady had been young and pretty. 


A weekly t pyrege to be called the Artist, 
is announced, in the Parisian journals, as about 
to appear. Amongst the contributors to this 
weekly keepsake, which is to be accompanied 
with plates, are Horace Vernet, Delacroix, 
Charlet, &c. 

A new journal, entitled the Watchman and 
Free Press, has just appeared in Jamaica. This 
journal, in which it is proposed to criticise all 
the governments of Europe, and to expose all 
our wrong doings, is to be edited by men of 
colour: “les blancs ne seront pas blancs.” 

Botanical Engravings.—F oreign botanists ge- 
nerally complain of the vivid and too brilliant 
colours of the illustrative plates in our botanical 
works ; but Mr. Schutess, Bavarian professor, has 
confessed, since his visit to this country, that they 
do us injustice, for that plants grown here are 
much more powerful in colour than similar plants 
grown on the continent, 





Society of Painters in Water Colours.—Mr. 
J. W. Wright and Mr. F. Taylor have been 
elected associate members of this society. We 
have heard a rumour that a new societyis about 
to be established; and it is stated, that some 
members of the Royal Academy are inclined to 
lend their aid. This seems to us an extremely 
absurd project. We believe the present society 
have some difficulty in tilling up their numbers 
with artists of high talent, and another society 
would be a mere refuge or nursery. 


Ancient Carvings.—We mention for the sake 
of all that are curious in ancient carvings, that 
some clever specimens are now to be seen at 
Mr. Rodgers’s, 13, Church Street, Soho. They 
were brought from the Netherlands, and formed 
the backs of the stalls in one of the monasteries 
near Louvaine. The carvings in the churches 
of Belgium have often excited the surprise of 
English travellers. The pulpits at the Cathedral 
at Ghent and at St. Gudule in Brussels, are 
among the most extraordinary works in this 
imperfect art that we remember—and most im- 
perfect the art is : still we recommend any who 
may not have visited the Netherlands to look at 
these importations; and we direct their attention 
to the ‘David playing on the Harp,’ and the 
front group in the ‘ Passage of the Red Sea.’ 

Important to Mariners—Santa Maura, Ionian 
Tslands.—On the mole-head of Santa Maura a 
lighthouse has been erected, the light of which is 
about thirty feet high. In running for the mole 
in the night, it should not be brought to the east- 
ward of S.E. by E., as a low point of beach 
stretches out some distance, from which the light 
bears S.E. by E. 4 E.; the soundings are gra- 
dual to the mole-head. 

Freedom in some of the American States.—Vir- 
ginia contains a population of 1,065,366, of 
whom upwards of 420,000 are slaves; Georgia 
350,000, of whom 150,000 are slaves. We do 
not urge this against the Americans; they are 
as sensible of the moral wrong as we are: but the 
relative numbers well explain the danger that 
Jefferson foresaw in this unnatural state of so- 
ciety. 

Population of New South Wales.—We are 
obliged to a friend for the following—* In the 
miscellanea of No. 169, (Jan. 22) you have in- 
serted a paragraph about the population of New 
South Wales, in which the inhabitants of Sydney 
are estimated at nearly 9000, in 1829. I have 
by me a copy of the census of the years 1817 and 
1818, which I know to be correct; I lived in 
Sydney atthe time. In the former year, Sydney 
alone contained 7309, and in the latter 9328! 
not including, as you say, soldiers, sailors, or 
natives! Sydney has increased at a wonderful 
rate since that time, and it must contain now 
from fifteen to eighteen, or, perhaps, I hadalmost 
said even twenty thousand souls; and the whole 
colony of New South Wales, exclusive of its 
sister of Van Dieman’s Land, cannot number 
much less than 50,000 free and convicts ; forty- 
five at the very least. In 1818, the grand total 
of the former colony was 21,294.” 


King Stanislaus.—Returning home from along 
jouiney, before his accession to the throne of 
Poland, Stanislaus Lesczinski was received with 
great festivity by the whole Lesczinski family at 
Lissa. Jablonski, who was at that time rector 
of the high-school in that town, was commissioned 
to add a species of dramatic performance as a 
further zest to the occasion, and with this view 
arrayed thirteen of his pupils as ancient heroes, 
giving each of them a shield, which bore one of 
the letters of the family designation, “ Domus 
Lescinia,” on its face. Having got his heroes 
into proper train, he made them enact a dance 
in six parts. At the end of the first act, the 
performers placed themselves in such a position 
as to meet with their shields and compose the 
fundamental sentence—“ Domus Lescinia.” At 





the close of the second act, their shields formed 
the words, “ Ades Incolumis,” (Thou returnest 
safe):—at that of the third, they exhibited, 
“ Omnis es lucida,” (Thou art the light itself): 
—at the termination of the fourth, the shields 
represented a second compliment, ‘‘ Manes sidus 
loci,” (Thou art still our polar star) :—the fifth 
ended with “ Sis columna Dei,” (Thou art the 
pillar of God) ,—and the sixth and last, with 
“T, scande solium,” (Go forth and mount the 
throne). The latter proved the emanation of 
a prophetical mind; for not long after, Stanislaus 
was called upon to gird the Polish crown around 
his brow. 





Athenaum Adbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A fall-length portrait of His Majesty, 

x Lawrence, another of Her Majesty, after Beechey, 

are now in the hands of Mr. Hodgetts, to be executed 
in mezzotinto, and will appear early in the spring. 


Just Subscribed.—Bishop Andrews’s Sixteen Ser- 
mons on the Fasts and Festivals, Svo. 10s. 6d.— Bishop 
Van Mildert’s Sermons against Infidelity, at Boyle’s 
Lecture, 4th edit. 2 vols. svo, 1/. 4s.—St. John Long’s 
Discourses on the Science and‘Art of Healing, &c., 7s.6d. 
—Sketches of the Netherlands, royal 4to. 2s. 6¢.—Gor- 
ton’s Topographical Dictionary, Vol. 1. Svo. 12.; coloured, 
12, 10s.— Pious Minstrel, 32mo. 3s.—Royal Menagerie. 
3s.— Herodotus, with English Notes, Examination Ques- 
tions, by the Rev. D. Stocker, Vol. 1. 9s.6d.—Payson’s 
Sermons, 8vo. 15s.—The Bishop of London’s Family 
Prayers, new edit. 18mo. 2s.—Pinnock’s Grammar of 
Ancient Geography and History, 5s. 6d.—Key to Ja- 
mieson’s Algebra, 8vo. 8s.—Pinnock’s New Latin Voca- 
bulary, 18mo. 2s.—Maps and Tables of Chronology and 
Genealogy, 4to. 8s. 6¢d.—The Navy at Home, 3 vols, 
12mo. 14. 1s.—The Story of Genevra from Ariosto, 3s.— 
Pereira Prescriptions, 5th edit. 3s. 6d.—Shuttleworth’s 
Translation of the Epistles, 8vo. 12s.—Treatise on 
Doubts on Religious Subjects, 5s.—Boyer and Deletan- 
ville’s Dictionary, 8vo. 14s.—The Complete Cattle 
Keeper, 4s.—Joh ’s Dicti y, 32mo. 3s.—Hone’s 
Year Book; Parts I. and Il. 1s.each.—Select Library, 
Vol. I. 6s.—Dr. Coster’s Manual of Surgery, by Fyfe, 
12mo. 7s. 6¢d.—Buck’s Young Christian’s Guide, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—The Tuileries, a Romance, 3 vols. 1. 11s, 6d.— 
Siamese Twins, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Archbold’s 
Criminal Pleadings, By John Jervis, 3th edit. 12mo. 
17s.—Visit to London, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Dr. Harrison on 
Distortions of the Spine, 12. 1s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 








Days of | Thermom. ‘0 . ‘ 
Wotton. | Mase Min, Baoan | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 10/ 60 42 30.05 S.W. Clear. 
Fr. 11) 61 49 30.05 w. Ditto. 
Sat. 12).56 45 30.15 Var. Ditto. 
Sun. 13) 50 43 30.15 Ss. Rain. 
Mon. 14) 50 38 30.15 Ww. Cloudy. 
Tues. 15' 50 41 | 30.00 S.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 16 49 39 20.75 w. Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cumulus, Cir- 
rostratus, 
Mean temperature of the week, 49°. 
Astr i Observations. 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Friday at 
©, Se. A.M. -— 
Sun eclipsed invisibly on Saturday ; annular in N 

nereel y 





Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed.10° 49 in Pisces. 
Saturn’s - — 28° 30¢in Leo, 
Sun’s = — 27° 8! in Aquarius. 
Length of day on Wed. 10h. ; increased, 2h. lfm. 
Sun’s horary motion 2/31’. Logarithmic number of 

distance 9.99480. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A review of the second volume of Gleig’s History of 
the Bible, &c. next week. 

Thanks to A. L. 

Our review of ‘ Scenes of Life’ was in print when we 
received the Elgin Courier of Feb. 4, or we should 
certainly have noticed the able manner in which that 
paper has come forward to aid in the exposure of 
criticism. 

We are obliged to A.R., J.S., the writer of the Lines 
“To Miss ——,” “To Emma,” and others, but have 80 
much poetry, that we cannot undertake to publish their 
offerings. 

The interest of the proceedings and papers read at 
the Geographical and Astronomical Societies, which we 
have so fully reported, with some important original 
communications, compel us to defer the continuation of 
the British Gallery until our next number, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE.—The high and Important character this 
der has obtained for a considerable time from some of the 
teminent of the Faculty, Tr trom Distinguished Personages, 
has induced Messrs. ROWLAND to recommend it to the notice 
of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at large, as the mildest, yet 
Most or and efficacious pe tifrice that ever emanated from 
scientific arch in past or | *s, forming au efficient 
VEGET. ABLE" WHITE pow D “R, composed of ingredients the 
most pure and rare, selected from Eastern soil, and is a never- 
failing Remedy for every disease to which the TEETH and 
GUMS are liable: it eradicates all deleterious matter from its 
corrodent seat; heals, strengthens, and firmiy fixes them in their 
sockets, and ultimately realizes 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH ! 


and on the Gums operates as an Anti-Scorbutic, rendering and 
sustaining their healthy appearance, and imparts fragrancy to 
the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 

Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Govern- 
ment Stamp, 


“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Harron-GarpDeEy,” 


which is pasted on the Wrapper. Sold by them and most Per- 
fumers. 

















Literature, Fine ‘aus, &e. 





In 4to. price 10s. 6d. coming 4 ast accurately coloured, 
Oo. D 


LLUSTRATIONS and DESCRIPTIONS 

of the PLANTS which compnse 4 natural Order CAMEL- 
LL®, and of the Varicties of CAMELLIA JAPONICA, culti- 
vated in the Gardens of Great Britain, 


By ALFRED CHANDLER and W. B. BOOTIL, 
Published by JOHN and ARTHUR ARCH, Cornhill. 









In 8v0, price 15s. 6d. boards, 


GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SA 
TONGUE, with a Praxis. 
By Professor RASK, of Copenhagen. 

A new edition, revised and ao gone by the Author. Translated 
from the Dauish by B. THORPE, Hon. Member of the Icelandic 
Literary Society of Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen; printed, and sold in London by JOHN and 


ARTHUR ARCH, Cornhill; and BLACK, YOUNG, and YOUNG, 
Tavistock-street, 


XON 





GORTON’S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


This day is published, strongly bound in cloth and lettered, 
price 20s. ; or, with Maps ‘coloured, 30s. Volume I, of 


A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Coptaining every City, Town, Niinge, and Hamlet in the three 
ing ; 


By JOHN GORTON 
Editor of the ‘ General Biographical Dictionary,’ &e. 

The Irish and Welsh articles by G. N. Wright, M.A. Professor 
of Autiauities to the Royal Hibernian Academy, 

This work will continue to be published in wouthly numbers, 
forming, when three hand volumes, accompanied 
by fifty-two quarto Man, as follows : 
A general Map of England.. 1 Freland secccccsseeeececesee 2 
English Counties 39 
Y ee . 


CS ceeeee 








Becescecceceesecseece 4 
” The whole beautifully engraved on steel by Sidney Hall. 


This work was commenced in January 1830, and, in accordance 
with the prevailing taste for cheap periodical literature, appeared 
in monthly numbers of Is. each, length of time it would oc- 
cupy in publication being objected to, double numoers were sub- 
ps er hw which manner it has since been regularly published, 

nd will be continued ; by this yoyo the proprietors are 
e enabled to pledge th to the of the work in 
fifteen months, 


This work may be usefully consulted by 


The Merc HANT or TRADER—who will acquire, at a glance, 
accurgte commerce, waiutactures, inlaud 
navigation, and intercourse; distance of each place from London 
and its post-town; mail arrival and departure; market days, 
fairs, &e. 

The Lawyen—A most exact description of localities from the 
latest returns by Parliamentary auihority ; geographical boun- 
daries, and their dependent rights and privileges ; elective fran- 
chise, the distinctions existing therein and patronage ; jurisdic- 
tions, corporate and municipal. 

The CLerGy—Much ecciesiastical information, at present de- 
rivable only from vafious sources, embracing the nature of the 
living, its value in the King’s Sork, actual value where 
under 150/.; patrons; i d connected 
with * public charities and chaeation ; ; ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, &c. 

And the Genera Reaper or Tourist will find a spirited 
condensation of every point of interest connected with agricul- 
pen geok Ys mineralogy, arts and sciences, so = =» they bear 

u the pi » &e. with 
other farticolars that come within the province cot the work, 


“the robation bestowed upon its accompanying Maps, exe- 
ted by Mr. rye a hes boon unanimous; and way 

aa Sarees that kindred works, of far higher price aud pre- 
tension, will not Sanelt of comparison with them, either as to 
correctness or execution. As no expense has been spared in any 
branch involving the obvious utility of the undertahing, the pro- 
prietors have the action to announce that great success has 
rewarded their efforts, and they trust that continued encourage- 
ment will enable them to render the work, as originally promised, 
one of the and most serviceable abridgments ever issucd 
from press. 

London: Published by CHAPMAN and HALL 


by all Booksellers 

















|.» 186, Strand ; 
Bond-street; C. TILT, Fleet-strect; and sold 





FAMILY LIBRARY, NO, XX. 


On Monday, Feb. 28th, will be published, illustrated with highly- 
finished Engravings, from the Sketches of Prout, and Wood- 
cuts from Designs of Titian, 


S KETCHES from vi EN ETIAN HISTORY. 


“Mr. Murray’s Family imp Kil title which, from the 
valuable and eutertaining matier the collection contains, as well 
as trom the careful style of its execution, it well deserves. No 
family, indeed, in which there are children to be brought up, 
ought to be without this Library, as it furnishes the readiest re- 
sources for that education which ought to accompany or succeed 
that of the boarding school or the academy, and is infinitely more 
conducive than either to the cultivation of the intellect.”— 
Monthly Review, Feb. 1831. 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY REPRINTS, NO. VIII. 


This day is published, with a highly-finished Portrait of 
Talleyrand, &e. 
HE 


COURT and CAMP of BUONA- 
PARTE. 


The Life of N 


Nos, I. and H. 
Yapoleon Buonaparte. 


No. XII. 
The Life of Nelson, complete i in 1 vol. 


The Family Dramatists, No. III. which com- 
pletes the WORKS of MASSINGER, 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, beautifully printed, agg embellished with 
rontispiece, 2 vols. 9 


FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUME of 

LORD BYRON’S WORKS: Souaaliteg POEMS NOT 
INCLUDED IN ANY PREVIOUS EDITIONS, many of them 
miblished for the first time,—EnGuisn B ps, Hints from 
Joracr, Heaven and Fantu, Werner, Dervonmen Trans- 
rormED, The IsLanp, &c. Xe. tomatech with the edition of Lord 
Byron’s works in 4 vols, Ismo.; rendering ik THE FIRST AND 
ONLY CoMPLETE Epirion ever printed. (Don Juan alone being 
excluded.) 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 
ENGLISH VERSE, 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. 


** It isevident, from what we have said and quoted, that Mr. 
Sotheby has united, with ac lassical closeness of translation, con- 
siderable harmony “of numbers.” — Edinburgh Review, July 1830. 

“ We must pause here, satisfied that we have submitted enough 
to justify the anticipation, that Mr. Sotheby is the man to supply 
asuitable version of Homer to the literature of this country.” — 
Monthly Review, No. LVL. June 1830. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, a chean edition, being the third, 
small . 6s. 
F IN REFORM 


ANCIAL 
By Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 

44+ The whole of this work, has been rae | revised, and 
several important additions have been introduced, comprising, 
among others, the following subjects :—The Duties on Coals, 
Beer, and Sugar,—the Corn Laws, Government Manufactures, 
Collection of the Revenue, French System of Public Accounts, 
the Civil List, Colonies. 

To which are added, Tables of the Civil List Pensions, and of 
Salaries above 1000/. , toge ther with a very complete Index. 

“Sir Henry Parnell’s admirable work, to which we have more 
than once directed the attention of our readers.” —Times. 

“Itisa wed i clear, i » and di ified.”"— 
Quarterly Revi 

“* No book ever appeared on financial topics bearing with it a 
greater claim to attention than this.’—Westminster Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, with very superior Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


HE DORI ANS. An Account of the early 
HISTORY, RE LIGION and MYTHOLOGY, CIVIL and 
ay orc TNs TITUTIONS, ARTs, L ANGUAGE =, and LI- 
RATURE of that Race. With new andimproved Maps of the 
Pe sloponne: se and M acedonia. 

Translated from the German of C. O. MULLER, Professor in 
the University of Gottingen, by HENRY TUFNEL, Esq. and 

GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. Student of Christ’ Church. 


Lately published, 
Beeckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 2 vols. 


svo, 1. 6s, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





8v0. price bs. 


YHE SIEGE of CONST: ANTINOPLE. 
By NICHOLAS MICHEL 
« An heroic awk is now } novelty. His ieee is easy, and his 
rhythm musical.”—Sunday Paper. 
“* There are marks of correct taste in his poetry.”"—Courier. 


“Tis language is that of a worsen his thoughts and senti- 
ments those of ove who has thought and observed ; ; and his poems 
altogether of betier order than which daily issue from the 
press.”’—Morning Paper. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co Cornhill, 





Price 1. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 10s. in slik, illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, 


I T AL Y. A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
T. CADELL, Strand; and FR, MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 
Sets of Proofs to be had of Moon, Boys, and Co. 6, Pall Mall. 
APS and SKETCHES. 


Ss CR 
n By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. 
Price 8s, plain; 12s. coloured; and large paper India proofs, 15s. 
Also, price 2s.; India proofs, 4s. 
Twelve Sketches illustrative of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft. 
Published for the Artist, by JAMES ROBINS and Co. London. 





Just published, Part the Third of 





Just Jest published, aie Is. 
LETTER to the RIGHT HON. R. W. 


HORTON * enteres the ae Inefficacy, and Ruinous 
Consequences of E and of Home 
Colonies. 
By EDWARD P. BRENTON, Esq. Capt. R.N. 
Author of ‘The Naval History of Great Britain.’ 

“ Tu the multitude of the people is the king’s honour, but in 
the want of the people is thé destraction of the priace.”— 
Prov. c. xiv, v. 28, 


London: C, RICE, 


The profits of this book are for the ase of the Poor under the 
superintendence of The Royal Patriotic Association. 





Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 





DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


This day was = the 3d edition, corrected and enlarged, 
rice 15s. in boards, of 


PR ACTICAL TREATISE on the 

DISEASES of the SKIN, arranged with a view to their 
constitutional causes and local characters, pene including the sub- 
stance of the Essay on these subjects to w hich the Royal College 
of Surgeons awarded the Jacksonian Prize. 


y SAMUEL PLUMBE, 
Senior Surgeon 2 the —— Metropolitan Infirmary for 
Children, &c, &c. 

Sect. 1, Comprises those Diseases which chiefly affect and dis- 
figure the face, together with Ringworms of the Scalp, Scalled 
Head, Xe. 

Py | Leprosy, Scaly Tetter, Dandriff, and other Chronic Diseases, 

3. Eruptions of a salutary influence on the Constitution of an 
active characte 

+ Itch, the Hamid Tetter, Mercurial Eruptions. 

. Seemed Eruptions, Thrush, Purpura, Scorbutic Ery- 
th ma, Xe. 
Nena Fish Skin Disease, Warts, Syphilitic Psoriasis, &c. 
Printed for T. CADELL, Strand; and Mr. BLACKWOOD, 
Edinburgh, 
Of whom may be had, 
1. An Essay on Ringworm of the ) Scalp, and 
Scalled Head. 3d edition, price 3s. 6d. in bo: 
2. A Popular and Im mpercial F ~ of the 
value of Vaccination, price 3s. 


Mr. Plumbe has removed to No. 7, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square. 





Early in the Spring will be Ag ay a New Monthly Periodical, 
to entith 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


n announcing the appearance of a new oe | intended 
to be essentially different from any at present publ the pro- 

rietors deem it necessary to state, briefly but explicitly, the ob- 
Ject of their undertaking. 

At a period when most of the Magazines are identified with 
opinions directly opposed to the true interests and manifest desire 
of the public, the want of another Mouthly Periodical, adapted 
to the spirit of the times, is too obvious to require explanation. 
The field is evidently open for a Magazine conceived in rigid 
peaety of purpose, and executed with ability, energy, ar 


In Politics it will always be the endeavour of the 4 
to increase the sum of knowledge, virtue, ai 
mankind, and to uphold the cause of reason and | 
ever guise it | claim their advocacy. At the same ih to 
prevent the possibility of miscouception, itis proper to state, that 
they conceive it to be the duty of au honest journal rather ju- 
diciously to direct the enthusiasm of ¢ an to pervert 
and inflame it. Should the day unhappily arrive when the nu- 
merical shall be opposed to the intellectual force of the bpm! 5) 
the ENGLISHMAN Will be found at his post, on the side of reason, 
constitutional liberty, and national honour. 

As a Critical Journal, the ExoisHMan’s Macazine will found 
its claims to support upon firm and fearless integrity, seconded 
by the industry of enlightened and able men, wi ration 
has been secured. In the several departments of elegans hitera- 
ture, the prepieiers are enabled, by facilities peculiarly their 
own, and by a liberal scale of re an un- 
failing variety of gy and entertaining contributions from 
English, Continental, and American sources; including, from 
time to time, the wild fictions and romantic chronicles ef Sean- 
dinavian and German rem | many of which well deserve to be 
naturalized on English grou 

The Fine Arts will Loner ial attention; and in con- 
nexion with this department of the cael, wiil be introduced a 
series of effective en, ron. illustrative of the scenery, archi- 
tecture, costumes, a! Italy. 

Finally, while always eae tha amanemeat and information 
are the wain business of @ popular ne, more serious 
object of this undertaking will be to expese, wherever they exist, 
in church and state—in art and science—in politics and ae 
quackery, dishonesty, and cant; to — humble merit; to pro- 
tect and encourage mre to uphold the dignity of erential A 
and to promote sow. eb te Megesioe. views on every subject that 
comes within the aan 


London; HURST, once and Co, St. Paul’sChurch-yaré, 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


BY AUCTION, 
By Mr. SOTHEBY and SON, 
Wellington-street, Strand, 


On THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24th, _- following Da: 
. P at Twelve o'Cloc! ae a 


THE 
VALUABLE DUPLICATE BOOKS 
oF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM; 


AMONG OTHER SCARCE BOOKS AND VALUABLE WORKS 
ON LARGE PAPER WILL BE FOUND, 


NASTASIUS de Vitis Rom. Pontificum, 





4 tom. large pont ni studio Mon. St. 
Benedicti, 11 tom.—' ii Annales Ecc! i, 38 tom. large 
paper, Luce,} 7—St. Omnia, studio Garnier, 
3 tom. large Hiblia Sacra Arabica, 3 tom. Typis cong. 

and. ——? Sacra Hispanica, 1602—St. Chrysostomi 

3 tom. paper—Critici 


Or 
Sacri,9 alg Cyrini 
Erasmi Opera 


Omnia, cura Clerici, 10 tom. 1703-6—Galeni Opera 

Omnia, Gr. Gr toni etion , ap. Aldum , 1525—Gretseri Opera 
Omnia . 17 tom.—Launoy Opera Omnia 
nt 10 tome farteve et Durand Collectio Veterum Scripto- 
Rerum Itali- 








Tum et 4 tom 
carum et Autiquitates "italicl Medi Aivi—Jacquin Hortus Botanicus 
Vindobouensis, coloured plates, 3 vols.—Jacquin Flora Austriaca, 
coloured plates, lerge paper 5 vols, with several of bis otber 

Works on large Icones Piantarum, 31 Numbers, 
fes—Pallas Flora ~~ ik 2 tom. &c. ~ rart 

—Stakel s 

S-onehenge and Abury, 2 tom.—Carve L’ fed we Uiskennica, Bute feel, 

1666—Geographie Veteris Scriptores, 4 tom. Oxon, cane 1703, 
and 1712, large paper, exceedingly rare, &c. Kc. 

To which is added, in the last Day’s Sale, 

The ‘Transactions of the various Literary and 
Scientific Satetin, bot) aot ot and English; together with a 
large Collection of Periodical ications, 

The whole of the Books are in excellent —- 
To be viewed on Monday, 2ist.—Catalogues to he now had at 
the e of Sale; and of Mr. fate ne S HORPE, Ox- 


: Mr. DEIGHTON, C bridge: M , Edinburgh ; 
Mr. TODD, York; and'Mr. CHARNLEY, aan 





In 3 vols. 


oO Cc I E T 


On, THE 
SPRING IN TOWN. 


“ I hold the world but as the world Gretians j 
A stage, where every man niust rt. 
Wlerchant of Venice. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, British and Foreign Public Library, 


Y; 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


2d edition, condiderably reduced in price. Now ready, in 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price only 145. 


1, TD EBVENTWATER:; a Tale of 1716. 
an ina grat ge, ont wth 0 cofnemant Beams 
ce SE Ree ieretens entt of Ration that have epgewed tite 
at hn. de Rohais; a Romance of the 

y the popalar Author of‘ Tales of a Voyager.’ 

interest and varied talent, very 


considerable 
written, and which cannot fail to afford much amuse- 
of romance.” — Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 





New and Interesting bee i published, by WILLIAM KIDD, 


1. VELS and RESEARCHES of EMI- 
NENT ENGLISH MISSIONARIES, One vol. duode- 

cimo, price 7s, 6d. 

“ A little work well ived and ly well 
Spectator. : 

“ A volame that will be read with avidity.”—Atheneum. 

“ A work that must soon become popular.”’—Literary Gazette. 

2. The Dominie’s es rt 2a edition b 
Sarge Anther ; consisting of of detached tales. ‘ nee, 

"a Souham oPar getitaation tho senned of oxnzine merit, 


ine ins, of Same vary characteristic and 
tale 


Tan ing otumes deserve pce every itary.” 


a.” 








This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 
SELECTION from the PAPERS of the 
EARLS of A of Events from 
5 Eee of the Right Honourable Sir 
Saeres onion: © 
= rane Pope—Serah of { Mastesongh 
dotd—Jobn, Dots of Ar3y of egy hand Duke of ot Mon. 


aes goes machiight othe honed Pepreins one: 
ute of the Ho Boye tUm Scotland Rebel. 


il-cBuurle of the Boyne—Union 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemaric-ctrect. 





This day is published, — a 10s. 6d. to match with Kirke 
e’s Remains, 


HE LIVES of ‘UNEDUCATED POETS. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laurente. 
To which is added, ATTEMPTS in VERSE, by John Jones, an 
old Servant. 


Lately published, Svo, with I\lustrations, 21s, 


The Pilgrim’s in, gl with a Life of John 
Bunyan, by Robert Southey, Esq. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





On the 25th instant will be published, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
ROTCHET CASTLE. 
By the Author of ‘ Headlong Hall.’ 
** Should once the world resolve to abolish 
All that’s ridicalous and foolish, 
it would have nothing left to do, 
‘To apply in jest or earnest to.’ "Butler. 


London; Printed for T. HOOKHAM, Old Bond-street. 





BOOKS lately published by J. HATCHARD and SON, 
187, Piccadilly. 


1. 
MEMOIR of the late Mrs. NEWNHAM, 
of FARNHAM; with a Selection from ber Papers and 
Correspondence. By W. NEWNHAM, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds, 
By the same Author, 


1. A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to 
Mourners. Sth edition, 12mo. 5s. board 


2. Essay on Superstition; being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Physical Influence on the Mind, in the Pro- 
duction ot Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other Supernatural A p- 
Pearances. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


3. The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Religious oan 2 vols. 8vo, 1/, 8s. boards, 


The Pensée; a Volume of Poetry, by a 
Young Lady. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 3. 


Suggestions for Saproting. the Condition of 
the Industrious Classes, by establishing FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
and SAVINGS’ BANKS, in co- suion with each other; ac- 
companied by a Set of Rules and ulations for each, and also 
Abstracts Irom the Two last Acts of Parliament which regulate 
same. By Henry Gregson, of ter, Solicitor, svo. 7s. bds, 


Ancient History, English and French, ex- 
enpitnt in a regular dissection of the ae ae Chronicle ; pre- 
a Review of Whereon's Utrum Ei Grammaticus ; : 
Hialmesbary "s Life of St. Wuistan; and Hugo Candidus’ Peter- 
the principal — are 
how poy the ia ime S iaeouibed. 12m0. 10s. 6d. 

“ To all wi are this cork, ‘ekion Spctaty of ta of Saxon literature we 
pe pen phew evinces a powerful spirit 

tical inquiry pay with je learnin, 

and ingen ++. Por ey entertainment and instruction whic 
the er te. of Seon entigal antiquities may derive from this excelicnt 


Sermons, chiefly Practical Preached i in the 
Parish Church 


Beakey. 2 D.D. FRB Beton of Clapham, od Ch gh Chanecitor x of the the 


‘of Winchester. — 
a ews or Seats in 
ca Rs af ey 890. 5s. 6d. bds, 


A Companion to the "jitar. With s occasional 


The Laws 
Churches. 


Prayers. By the Rev. G. A. E. Marsh, A.M. Minister of St. 
aw ge org bag tev Grosvenor- Seen. eae 
calf and lettered," a 


Six Lectures on the Parable of the Prodigal 
of Brad(ord- 


delivered in the Parish Dorset, 
pa meng Lele 4 = Grant, B.C-L. Wiest, 


12mo. 3s. boards. 


Occasional Thoughts on Select Texts of 
Scriptare. Ten lv So hte Jt een Good, M.D. with a Portrait 


Author, 12mo, 3s. éd. 
10. 
monxtracts from the igious Works of La 
origiual Preach, by Miss Masihall: 1d edition, tamos ee. bossa, 
11. 
sales. ot amie meeey_on Se 
Divines, 3d edition, 8vo. 128, 
12. 


A Series of Sermons, preached in St. Joh 
Chapel, Chapel, Bag, ring te Summer of 1427. pay the ——_ 


Practical Semen or every Day in the Year. 
4th edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 19%. boards. 
By the same Author, 
Another Volume of Practical Eoqmones to 
which are added, Family Prayers, 12m 5s, 6d, boards, 





NDREWS’S LIBRARY, 167, New Bond- 
street, near Grafton-street,—From the liberal and exten- 
sive urrangements upon which this Establishment has ever been 

conducted, Subscribers derive the following superior advantages : 
The Supply of the NEW PUBLICATIONS, joctatiog all the 

Reviews and M: , being 

ofan immediate ' perusal ; they can also command the ps purchase 
interest that may not have pre- 
: and they have the right ofselecting 
collection of sta 





The books are ——- forwarded to Subscribers in Towa, 
and to all parts of the istry. Catalogues, with terms of sub- 
scription, te be had on application at the Library. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NEW Number of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW is published this day. 
REFORM in Parliament—on the lutroduction of POOR LAWS 
into IRELAN D—PresentState ee eel ge vig nod 
Trials—Herschel’s Treatise on Sound—The Greek Dramatic Poe! 
—The Bishop of Limerick’s Edition of Goma ledecee of 
Oberlin, Ac. “ys 
Albemarle- -street, Feb. 11, 1831. 


On Jenuary 26 was published, QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. containing—I. The Political Economists- 
UI. Mr. Southey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets—til. On the Prin- 
ciples of Moral ty, and on the private and political on and 
ligations of Man—IV, rrp on the Study of Greek 
Classics—V. Moore's Life of Lord Byron—V1. Events of the late 
— Revolution—VII, Moral and Political State of the British 








NEW SONGS BY MRS. HEMANS, 
SET of SIX ORIGINAL SONGS, the 
Hert pe A by a vee Lady, the Music by J. ZEUGHEER 
HERRMANN and 
~t 4 6d.; containing— 
Far awa’ 
Sister! since I met thee last | 
Piigrim’s Evening Song The o Lyre ona Flower. 


Pablished by J. POWER, 24, Strand. 





DR. ROBERTSON’S WORKS IN ONE VOLUME DEMY 8vO. 
WITH A PORTRAIT ENGRAVED ON STEEL. 
On the istinst. was ished, price 2s. (to be completed in Ten 
onthly Parts,) Part [. of 
HE WORKS of W ILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON, D.D.; a new edition, handsomely printed in one 
portable volume; with some Account of the Life and Writings 
of the Author, 
By DUGALD STEWART, F.R.S. Edin. 
Printed for T. CADELL, Strand ; and the other Proprietors. 
On the Ist of March wiil be published, Part IV. of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; to be completed in Ten Parts. 





In a few days, 
THE KING’S SECRET 
will come out!—3 vols, 
* Give it an understanding, but no tongue.””—Shakspeare. 
POPULAR NOVELS AND COMEDIES. 


1. 
THE WAY OFTHE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisic,’ &c.—3 vols. 
“* We prefer this to the author’s former works.” —Lit. Gazette. 


“ The anthor of De Lisle possesses profound powers of thought 
with a ee ont mnenrery of Ghensvation of a very exira- 


ordinary kind 


2. 
CHARTLEY, THE FATALIST. 
“ This is a valuable novel.”’— Spectator. 


3. 
The New Comedy by Mr. Power, 
MARRIED LOVERS 
now performing at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, price Saat 
4. 
Also, by the same Author, 
THE LOST HEIR.—In 3 vob. 
“ The story is an excellent one.” —Literary Gazelle. 


5. 
Mr. Peake’s New Comedy, 
THE CHANCERY SUIT: 


As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. With & 
humorous Dedication to the Lord High Chancellor. 


6. 
THE GAME OF LIFE.—In 2 vob. 
** Strong and vivid pictures of actual life.”—Literary Gazette. 


7. 
TALES OF THE Ae SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of Collegians,’ &c, 1 vol. 
¢ A valuable and entertaining en ac or ha Sa 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Sutecription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





P Saturday at the rigs tp OFFI 7, 
CaTmEnine STREET, ‘Strand, by J ., Sposnae ; and by 
E. Wizso0n, 88, Royal Exch ane RICHMOND, 116,Jermyn 
Street; PentHes and Bess aq he ; Mesers. and 
Banny, —_ F. Furmcwrn, Leipzig ; ig; Gnay and Be 44 
Town and Country.—Price sd. unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 

Sena ont Communications for the ore 

to be forwarded te the Ofice as abdov 





